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Tenor 


Whose New York recital was one of the most successful of the season 
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DAVID MANNES 
concerts under David Mannes at the \ 
Art begin on Saturday, March 3, 


fetropoli- 


and will 


Juilliard Musical Foundation provides for this series, which 


free 


Y 


10,000 


Polish lyri 


with sui 


cé 


and attracts audiences of fr 
This is the tenth 
Mr. Mannes 


the public, 


for each program ye 


concerts under 


iDA SARI, 
soprano, who has been singw 
» in America and will give a 
ll on the evening of March 5 


ratura 


rom 7,000 
ar of the 


1g abroad 
recital at 


JEANNE DE MARE, 
lecture recitalist, who specializes in talks on modern music 
in connection with metaphysics, will sail early in April for a 
tour of France, England and Italy. Miss De Mare is also 
connected with La Scuola Del Concerto Conservatory of 
Italy, and will present eight lectures for the summer classes 
at Rome, Italy. 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN, 
mductor of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, who in May 
will be guest conductor of the Easton, Pa., Orchestra, Earl 
Laros, conductor. Mr. Cornelissen has been one of the hardest 
workers on behalf of his own orchestra, whose success 1s 
yreater each year. The 1927-28 series of concerts is attract- 
ing large audiences and the orchestra is now finely estab- 


lished. 
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JOHN McCORMACK, 


who is having great favor with Eric Coates’ latest ballad, 
Bird Songs at Eventide, which he is singing at all concerts 
on his present tour. Realizing that this song has a goodly 
amount of popular appeal, the tenor has also made a record 
of it. It has distinct melody, and the lyrics, from the pen 
of Royden Barrie, are in simple harmony with the music. 
Bird Songs at Eventide is described as “a song that ts an 

addition to any discriminating artist's repertory.” 


MME. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU, 
who established at Chicago the American branch of the 
Modern Institute of Violin of Paris and who has charge 
of the master classes there, sailed for Europe with her 
daughter, Irene, on the S.S. Paris on February 25. Mme. 
Joachim-Chaigneau will arrange for the Paris début of 
several artist-pupils of the Institute and will remain in the 
French capital to teaching during the summer session. 


aie yo 
MARIE SIDENIUS 

who gave a successful concert at Phoenix, Ariz., after w ich 

she went to the University of Tuscan and then on to Los 

Angeles. In the accompanying photograph the soprano 1s 


seen picking a few “dates” in the date garden of Col. Bun- 
steadt in Arizona. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Season 1927-1928 began September Sth 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
In Europe 1927-28: Hotel Marino, Milan 
Artist Pupils Perfected in Italian and 
French Opera and Started on Careers 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Artist-pupil of the late Rosine Laborde of 
Paris, France 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 

Telephone Washington Heights 2627 





. BURT SCHOOL 


ya Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenog- 

raphy, Normal. Course in Public and Private 

School Music, Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





TORRENS 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 


eee 


Srupio: 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 


601 W. 181st St., N. ¥. Phone: Washington Heights 0390 





M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—T heory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 


CARL 





MARION TALLEY, Taught 
SALVATORE AVITABILE, 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York. Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 


By 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years 
Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: “Mr. 
golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 


Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, telephone: Pennsylvania 2634. 227 Elwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MARIE CASLOVA 
Violinist 
ARTIST Die aaa AND 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 52 West 54th Street, New York City 
Phone Circle 4658 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Vortce Teacher anp Opgra Coacu 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





MME. BARBARA GROSSI 
VOICE CULTURE 
A Specialist for the Female Voice 
Languages — Coachin 
By appointment only: Apt. 25, 104 West 40th St., 
New York Phone Penn. 5521 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
Studio: 149 East 61st St., New 
Tel. Regent 2357 


Accepted 
York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
FRENCH AND Dancinc—Harmony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND History or Music 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 


VIAFORA 
Formerly ae Soprano Metropolitan 
era House 

Teacher a noted  ~ 

Authority on Voice PLacinc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 

Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadwa 
270 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New Yor 


STUDIOS 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





WARD-STEPHENS 
Littt LenMann’s Ideas of Vocal Technic 
Studio: 680 Madison Ave., New York 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday Afternoons 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


PHILIPP 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
Trinity Church, tai » we 
476 West 144th Street ew York, N. Y. 


MR, FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
-Franeesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidiiogss. 1 Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G.O., Organist 
RECITAL $-—MUSICALES--CONC RTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 





MME, EMMA RODERICK 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, Kameucres. VIOLINIST 
NSTRUCTO 
pages omy 4 Ss a Club 
First American School s Cecboeen Players. A 
few vacancies for ae ond wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK RiesBerG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 

—style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 

Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 

Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi- 

vidual requirements. 

Personal address, 601 West 140th Street 

Telephone: Audubon 1140 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
th classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, 
politan Opera House Bidg.), 
Wednesdays and Sete 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


» — aa 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Vocat Coach—AccomPanist—Oncanist 
Piano Students Accept 

127 West 78th St., New von City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





HELEN BRETZ 
MEZZO SOPRANO 
Authorized Proschowski Exponent 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Grace Court, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 
Tel. Main 0822 


Studio: 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
ADVANCED MExBODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
Normal Training for Teachers 
Children’s Classes 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





MRS. ROBINSON 

VOICE 

235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 7900 


DUFF 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVS KA 
132 West 74th Street 


New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 


TENOR 
yaar of Calvary Choir 
OICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street 3 New York 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine yeas of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt 44, New York 
Phone Academy bs40 
n Summit, N. J., 


I Mondz 
Stamford and New Canaan, a. 


Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West S7th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC|) cirvin instrrvre oF Music AND ALLIED ARTS 


Forty-ninth Season 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Under the University of the State of New York RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


CARL HEIN Directors -AUGUST FRAEMCKE CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Violin and Chamber 
ert: ae ann Theory and Composition: Prof. Dr. CORNELIUS Re MAN. tarp: 
/ILLIA J N; Vocal: MME. MARIE van GELDER, VERA NETTE, MINA ELMA arp: RA 

A. FRANCIS PINTO; forty other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, ALL NCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, Counterpoint and Composition. Students for individual instruction may Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 


enter at any time during the season. Catalogue on application. Address Dept. A. ‘ 
‘The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 


Obe Cle fe land [ustitute of (Dusir ais ar A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 
June 20 ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL August 1 Cincir ti Conservatory « Ml ic 


PRIVATE LESSONS AND INDIVIDUAL WORK IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, CELLO under Founded 1867 INCORPORATED 


Arthur Loesser, Andre de Ribaupierre, Marcel Salzi ao, Victor de Gomez | 
DAILY OPERA AND REPERTORY CLASSES. UBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


ri for lo. iving rses, fe d dor . ° : 
Write ee ERANKLYN 6. SANDERS, srmitry rates Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Cleveland, Ohi . 
2027 Euclid Avenue - Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory 
$$$ Composition, Public School Music (accredited ), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
Ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


























MODERN INSTITUTE OF VIOLIN 


Presidents: Eugene Ysaye—Fritz Kreisler—Pablo Casals 


MR. LUCIEN CAPET MME. S. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 
Director Master Classes 
teach, with their assistants, this coming summer season—April Ist - Sepember Ist 
In Paris, ar ~ in their country studios, near Paris 
to the Secreta 16 Ave. de V - ars, Paris, VII (France) 


Appl 
In the mes nn the Americar Br ranch., Inc., of the tute will be under the direction of 
MICHEL WILKOMIRSKI and GEORGES SZP INALSKI and their assistants, and of . AMERICAN CONSERVAT RY 
Mr. Charles LaGourgue: Ear training, French Solfege, Harmony, Fugue, Counterpoint, Composition 
Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Apply: Studio 716, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Phone Wabash 4074 
Emi Facul f 120 Catal: Mail _ 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC <i iateeg 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
Wisconsin | KimBatt Hav, Cuicaco, IL. 
































CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, 


1892 ITHACA 1928 : 
Cinsemtinns ak Mane Conservatory of Music Pasquale Amato 
Shintiname tdiens Gandhanees 1524 Chestnut Street H d f V cal 
THIRD TERM begins June 4 Philadelphia ead oO oO 
elie); es JULIUS LEEFSON, Director Department 


begins July 2 


Ta, | | CRANBERRY | te. ROBERT BRAUN 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Course for Teachers 


w 
Boox.ets— 149 East 6lst Stazet, New Yoru ™ us» FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville, Pa. 
































teach” is not ac mplished b Director 


their writing notes in a not 


book, to be reproduced ver 














rather 


oto sh ower — COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in seas Violin, Organ, 'Ceilo, Composition, and Public School Music 

. . ding to the degree Bachelor of Music 

School booklet mailed Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dorssteory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates. 
upon request For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 


e Diller-Quaile || | P - eter gs INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 32,Cyron Aces Nex You a 
chool of Wlusic OF THE SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented advanced 


violin students will come under the personal observation 


BALTIMORE, MD. JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC “2. (lopoup aver 


l 947 Madison Ave. New York The oldest and most noted Conservatory 






































in che Country Circulars Mailed 























(FRANK) ERNESTO), 


BEL CANTO STUDIO, Inc. i350. 37i'si"c3.ss05 || La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


— Booklet-Program Mailed on Request — 


Get « on our _ mailing list for interesting Weekly Studio-Gram Composer-Pianist Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Specializing In 
— Voice Buliding Interpretation and Technique 


STUDIO. 14 WEST 68th 8T.. NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 























Colley af Music K+ of Cincirmati 
OO ESE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
ADOLF HAHN, Director METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Now in Fiftieth Academic Year 212 West Fifty-Ninth Street, New York City 


AN ENDOWED AND COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION m2 
waa — a A Two-Year Normal Training Course 
OPERA ORCHESTRA CHORUS DRAMA A Comprehensive Course Developing Sound Musicianship and Providing Practical 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—Accredited Teaching Material Graded for Elementary and Intermediate Students. 


Complete Courses lead to Dereniteriés Affiliated with the SUMMER COURSES 
Certificate, Diploma, Degree University of Cincinnati KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director 

















Ultra-Qua ality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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 TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE. 


STUDIOS 
Veice trials by 106 Central Park West 


appeintment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


: MARGOLIS «% 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


March 1, 





é 


MUSICAL 


vame COXE 


570 W. 156th St. _ Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address Phy West 80th m. New York 
hone 0634 End 


CALVIN 


TENOR—TEACHER 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
HAGGERTY-SNELL 3223222! 

VocalMusic 
——— OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New Yerk 
Suite Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


¢ SHAFFNER 





Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Tel. Plaza 3500. my 
as yo ad 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


tan oe of Legg ues Grand bm igh ee he of N. 
Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Ave. Sets Teta 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
M nt: Wilson Lamb, Metrepolitan Bidg., Orange, N.J 








H SOPRANO 


JOHN FINN EGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Sereniey gh Cathedral N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Embarst, N Phone Havemeyer 2398-) 


Frederick Southwick 


TEACHER 7 en — 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall, Ni 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


in ge York City January Ist until March Ist, 
Apply Hotel Harding, 203 W. 54th St., New York 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Scoot or Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN | Ets 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


:DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Studio: 25 W. Si &., 
Steinway Hall, New York N Y. Tel Cirele 1617 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Recital Management Arthur Jaden 
Steinway f= pe Sa N. 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOtRANO 
Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
300 W. 49th St., New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 


oe 














1928. 
City. 





























ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


WARFOR 
SEKTBERG ‘to's 


Tel Penn. (807 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
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SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


-] VocAL INSTRUCTOR 
Studio: 205:W. 57th St. 


= WILD 


Address care of 


Apolle Musical Club, 243 So. Webach Ave. wes 
Chieago, Il. 








ee | 





m KALTENBORN 


a CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 
z Violin Instruction 

14 E. 88th St., New York Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIAN 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.. N. ¥ Phone: 1002] River 


“Spring is a “Joyous Youth” “Bubbies”’ 
d Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
NCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


CLARK HAMMANN 


“PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal 
635 West 112th St., New York City 


MARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF pcre 























Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM |: 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewYork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS 
St.. James Church 


22d aod Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


606 Steinway Han Ads ee Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—=== Pianist == 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Haense!l & Jones, S re wy Fea Pom West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
,% Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studie: a painway Ede, wr oe 67th St. 


Adee Have, 0363, New York 
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TOF? TRABILSEE 
a Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
en Teacher 
oe as a Voice Builder, Voles 
Opera, , *-. ‘Conger, Diction. Teacher of pm od 
Soe singers. 


ign 
Hotel Metropole, 


om MOWE Ne a 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Building Chicage, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


eahcnan ae | OF vous 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Ceonmeert - TENOR - Oratorie 


Associated with Frank La For 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEMREEN ores Steele 


mang unique reputation.” — 
stman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZER 


PIANIST 
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MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
It seems to live and breathe. 


Sincerely, 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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Bartok and George Liebling Score 
as Soloists With Boston Symphony 


Premiere of Loeffler Work for Jazz Orchestra—Stuart Mason Conducts People’s Symphony— 
Dai Buell Pleases at Symphony Hall—Other Concerts 


Boston.—Musicians of international eminence were heard 
during the past week as soloists with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky—Bela Bartok, the 
Hungarian composer, at the 16th regular pair of concerts on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, and on the follow- 
ing Monday, George Liebling, pianist and pupil of Liszt, at 
the fourth concert of the Monday evening series. Mr. Bartok 
appeared as soloist in the first local performance of his own 
concerto for piano and orchestra. Not radically unorthodox 
in structure or as savagely dissonant as a good deal of the 
contemporary musical output, this work nevertheless fits very 
nicely into the ultra-modern school of composition through 
its skilful employment of unattractive ideas. Individuality 
of a kind may be found in the treatment of his material, 
for example, in the persistent use of a three-note motif 
juggled by various choirs of the orchestra, or, more con- 
spicuously, in responding to a phrase for the piano with 
unlovely derision from the brass or with unexpected per- 
cussive effects. Ruthlessly logical, the work has power, but 
of a cerebral rather than of an emotional nature. There is 
no questioning Mr. Bartok’s contrapuntal mastery, his com- 
mand of technical resource. Mais, as we say in Paris, 4 quoi 
bon? Tonal sensuousness, deep feeling, beauty in recogniz- 
able form—these appear to be sternly avoided; and what 
emerges sounds clever enough—but machine-made. Courtesy 
to a distinguished visitor was manifested by generous hand- 
clapping and several recalls for the composer. 

Mr. Koussevitzky opened the program with a delightful 
reading of the colorful, melodious, exotic music that Rimsky- 
Korsakoff wrote for his introduction and march from Coq 
d’Or. And, as antidote to the austere concerto of Bartok, 
the Russian leader went to the other emotional extreme and 
gave the obviously pleasured audience his incomparable in- 
terpretation of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony. At his 
best in this type of music, Mr. Koussevitzky revealed in 
overwhelming fashion the agony and sadness with which 
the work is permeated, its wistful memories of momentary 
happiness, its stirring lamentation over the end that is in- 
evitable. Such a reading belongs to the ages: a word to 
the more enterprising of the recording companies should be 
sufficient. And the same might be said of the scintillating 
performance of Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé by Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky and his great orchestra, A. D. 1928. But let us not 
get started on any such list: the paper is pressed for space. 

To return to concert-chronicling: Mr. Liebling enjoyed a 
splendid success on Monday night when, ably supported by 
Mr. Koussevitzky, he treated a capacity audience to a 
brilliant performance of Liszt’s E flat piano concerto. He 
played it in the grand manner—with breadth of style and 
eloquence of expression—and, although the work is quite 
threadbare to modern ears and minds in matters musical, he 
managed to bring out a great deal of beauty and charm in 
his admirable interpretation of it. Recalls in plenty were 
Mr. Liebling’s well-earned reward. 

Bach’s concerto in F major, with Messrs. Burgin, Laurent, 
Gillet and Mager as soloists, and the first symphony of Sibe- 
lius—both familiar to Symphony patrons—comprised the 
balance of the Monday evening program. 

Dar Bue.i 

Following up her recent success as recitalist in Chicago and 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dai Buell, 
the well-known pianist of this city, gave a Symphony Hall 
recital on February 21 that yielded manifest pleasure to a 
warmly appreciative audience. Always an interesting pro- 
gram maker, Miss Buell is to be commended for her 
unhackneyed and well-assorted list of pieces. Of particular 
note was the inclusion in her program of numbers by Vuil- 
lemin, LeFlem and Aubert, for their first performance in 
Boston. From Vuillemin came four fragments out of a 
suite, En Kernéo, inspired by the composer’s native Brittany 
—Bagpipes, The Tipsy Fisherman, Notre Dame de Keérinec, 
And Again the Bagpipes—music descriptive and songful. 
Charming also, in their way, and a welcome addition to the 
lighter pianistic repertory, were Le Flem’s April and Aubert’s 
Gobline. Endowed with imagination and with a facile tech- 
nic, Miss Buell did full justice to these diverting pieces and 
was vigorously applauded by her listeners. Giving uncom- 
mon pleasure ,also, were the pianist’s finely conceived inter- 
pretations of Rameau’s ever-lovely Gavotte Variée, Schu- 
mann’s Arabesque and Ravel’s Jeux d’Eau, as well as her 
spirited playing of the prelude and fugue in E major of 
Bach. Miss Buell’s command of technic and tone, together 
with her genuine musical feeling, were further displayed in 
Liszt’s Harmonies du Soir and in various items from Chopin 
—two movements from'the B minor sonata, two studies, the 
Berceuse and a ballade. 

A Futt TuurspAy 


Three concerts of an evening would probably bring a con- 
temptuous short from your hardened New York reviewers, 
but it does keep a lone reporter on the jump. Thursday 
evening of last week offered a variety of attractions for 
Boston—The Harvard Glee Club, with the thrice admirable 
Pablo Casals as soloist, at Symphony Hall: Camille 
Girouard, baritone from the studio of Vincent V. Hubbard, 
in recital at Jordan Hall, and Bernardo Siegel, pianist, at 
Steinert Hall. PBs 

The Harvard singers, under the able direction of Dr. 
Davison, renewed old pleasures in an interesting program 
comprising old numbers by Lassus, Weelkes and Handel; 
the Requiem of Fauré; a group of English and Scotch folk 


songs, and other numbers. Mr. Casals exhibited his dis- 
tinguished art in pieces by Bach, Breval, Fauré, Granados 
and Popper. 

At his recital in Jordan Hall, Mr. Girouard, skilfully 
accompanied by Margaret Kent Hubbard, deepened the 
favorable impression that he made here last season. To 
begin with, his program reflected credit on his discernment 





Rudolph Ganz Elected a View Beeddens 





and taste. Opening with four lieder of Schubert, which he 
sang with responsive imagination—witness, for example, his 
moving interpretation of Die Stadt—he then presented three 
songs of Hahn, the aria, Salome! Salome! from Massenet’s 
Herodiade, and, for an additional French number, the charm 
ing little Il Neige of Bemberg. There followed a group out 
of Dvorak: two of the Biblische Lieder and three Gypsy 
songs, and, for final numbers, three admirable songs by the 
lamented Griffes. In his singing of this excellent program, 
Mr. Girouard demonstrated that he had made substantial 
progress during the past year. His voice has gained in free 
dom and warmth, his singing in expressiveness. Although 
still most effective in songs of gentle sentiment his eloquent 
singing of The Lament of Ian the Proud, one of Griffes’ 
finest accomplishments, indicated that the singer has it in 
him to do justice to music of an impassioned nature lis 
audience was very cordial. 

At Steinert Hall an audience of fair size applauded with 
enthusiasm the playing of Mr. Siegel who gave a pleasure 

(Continued on page 36) 


of the Chicago Musical College 


World Renowned Pianist, Conductor, Teacher and Composer Also Becomes a Regular Member of the Faculty 


In all the forward and progressive movement in education 
in the United States, academic, scientific and artistic, during 
the past decade probably the most important and vital 
achievements are to be seen in the great institutions devoted 
to musical learning and education. 

Men and women of renown and of unquestioned genius 
have become members of the faculties of various musical 
colleges and conservatories in such numbers that the best 
of European artists have made this country their home and 
field of endeavor, and most of these have become loyal 
Americans in fact and deed. 

So, also, celebrated musicians like Josef Hofmann, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Herbert Witherspoon, Leon Sametini, and others 
have become the heads or officers of various institutions de- 
voted to musical education. 

Just as the best of European art of all kinds is now to 
be found in American homes and museums, so the great 
European musicians as well as our own virtuosos are giv- 
ing of their talents and energies to the further development 
of musical education and appreciation in the United States, 
making it not only unnecessary but futile to go to Europe 
to find what is at the door of the student of music in the 
United States and Canada. 

The Chicago Musical College has been for years a pioneer 
in fostering musical education in this country by engag- 
ing both European and American artists of the high- 
est rank as members of its faculty, which has now be- 
come one of the greatest collections 
of famous artists ever assembled 
under one roof. Its manager, Carl 
D. Kinsey, has spared neither effort 
nor expense in securing great musi- 
cians of the world as members of the 
faculty. With pardonable pride, 
therefore, this great college announces 
the engagement of the world renowned 
pianist, conductor, téacher and com- 
poser, Rtidolph Ganz, as a regular 
member of the faculty, starting Sep- 
tember 1, 1928. In accepting this new 
post Mr. Ganz does not give up public 
playing and conducting ; he will accept 
a limited number of recital and or- 
chestral engagements each year. 

Mr. Ganz has had a most ex- 
traordinary career. As a boy he 
studied both cello and piano, showing 
his deep love of music in his desire 
to obtain a varied perspective of the 
art of music rather than a mere vir- 
tuoso ability. 

Born in Zurich, Switzerland, he 
made his first appearance at the age 
of twelve as cellist, and five years 
later, at the age of seventeen, he 
played Beethoven’s C minor piano con- 
certo with the Municipal Orchestra in 
Lausanne. His success caused him to 
specialize as a pianist, and after much 
study with prominent teachers in 
Strasbourg and with Busoni in Ber- 
lin, he made his debut with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra in 1899, being 
accepted by the press and public as 
an artist of the first rank. 

Just four months later he reappeared 
with the Berlin Philharmonic to con- 
duct his own symphony in E. Almost 
immediately he was engaged as dean 
of the piano department of the Chi- 
cago Musical College where he taught 
five years. 

Mr. Ganz made his first appearance 
in New York in February, 1906. He 
was hailed as a “man among pianists,” 
not only because of his “short hair,” 
but because of his splendid force, 
poetry and enthusiasm. Three years 
in Europe followed, after which this 
great artist toured the United States 
and Canada, playing in more than 
three hundred cities and towns. 


Firmly established as an artist of the first rank among 
pianists, Mr. Ganz was invited to conduct the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra as guest-conductor in 1921; his suc 
cess was so compelling and immediate that he was appointed 
permanent conductor of that organization, which post he 
held until 1927, when he resigned. He also appeared as 
conductor at the Stadium concerts in New York and at 
the Hollywood Bowl in California. 

Mr. Ganz is a “world-wide” musician and artist. He is 
known everywhere. He is a composer at once prolific and 
important in his more than two hundred songs and piano 
compositions. His wide research has brought erudition both 
artistic and practical; he is a master of technic and intet 
pretation; he is a classicist and a modernist, at home in 
both schools; he is versatile to a degree rarely found in 
any specialist; but he is never sensational nor common 
place. In short, Rudolph Ganz is a real man, a real musi- 
cian, a scholar, a great artist and withal, as might be ex 
pected, he is a great teacher who has had years of experi 
ence. 

His engagement by the Chicago Musical College marks 
another step forward in American educational 
in American art, and constitutes another noteworthy achieve 
ment in the further advancement of the college. The com 
plete list of officers now is as follows: Herbert Witherspoon, 
president; Leon Sametini, and Rudolph Ganz, vice-presi 
dents, and Carl D. Kinsey, manager. 


endeavor 


RUDOLPH GANZ 
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Are Paris Orchestras 


MUSICAL COURIER 


On 


the Brink of Bankruptcy? 


Brailowsky Packs the Opera House- 
I have heard it said in business circles that when 
about to go bankrupt it indulges in an orgy of 
Perhaps that is what is wrong with the 
orchestral life of Paris. The old orchestras are struggling 
for a bare istence, playing very often to half filled halls, 
repeating old programs which do not require much rehears 
ing, dragging out an existence in the hopes of better days 
to come. Yet new orchestras and musical societies are 
springing up on all sides 

Why not combine and concentrate? The 
of the ire is now a century old, and 
chestra f Lamoureux and of Colonne and of Pasdeloup 
about fifty years behind them. The Straram orchestra 
started some three seasons ago. Still 
harmonique, and now the Poulet or 
Pleyel Hall on Sunday afternoons 
first class. I recently at 
hall at which one of these 
a pitiful handful of an 


PARIS 
a firm is 


extravagance 


famous orchestra 
Conser vat Id the or 
have 
is quite new, having 
more recent is the Phil 
chestra plays in the new 
These are the hestras of the 
concert in a very large 
played to 


tendea a 


first class orchestras 
audience 
Stitt No 


m1 No Money For Must 


Ancient Mariner about “Water, water 
rywhere, but not a drop to drink,” might easily be 
inged into a conductor’s wail of “Money, money every 
not a cent to spend.” On all Paris is 
cent hotels. and superb apartments at a 
but with 1 attention to the needs of 
the appe “ of the “Societé l’aide a la 
was ré cent ly founded to combat the 
bably the root of the matter 
cost of living. The milder 
fiercer luxury of war. 
lecture with music at 
which has long been a 
France. The subject of the 
lecture-recital was Some Contemporary Musicians of Italy, 
and the musicians proved to be Vincenzo Davico, Pratella, 
Pizzetti, Bruschettini, Santoliquido, Casella, Coppola, A 
Veretti, Respighi, Mortari, Rocca, Casteln and Pick- 
Mangiagalli. I hardly think that any of the composers rep 
eventually rank as high as the old Scarlatti 
sonatas, and I feel certain that if the 
wrote about could have heard 
lament with me that the 
composers is to lose their 
international. 
Maratray, 
musical il- 


f the 


1ucto 
sides 
up magni! 

sh expendit re, 
musicians, in spite of 
musique.” This society 
decadence of French music. Pro 
lies in the great increase in the 
luxury of musi suffer for the 
Vincenzo Davico recently gave a 
the Sorbonne, the famous 
center of intellectual life in 


must 


college 


uovo, 


resented will 
of the harpsichord 
ancient Casella whom Dante 
namesake he would 
tendency of nearly all modern 
national flavor and become indistinguishably 

Another Sorbonne lecture, given by M. R. de 
called The Song before Schumann. The 
lustrations were by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schulz, 
Loewe, Glinka, Mendelssohn, and Schubert. If the lecturer 
had not been limited by the ‘time of an evening’s entertain 
ment he could have brought forward a thousand excellent 
which pleased the musical world before the advent of 
is Glinka the Russian of more importance 
f Italy and France and England? 


his modern 


was 


songs 
Schumann. And 
song writers « 
UN-FANTASTIC SYMPHONY 
mance of the 
am Orchestra cal 


BErRL102’ 
Fantastic Symphony of 
led to mind the dislike 
which Berlioz a expressed for the music of Handel, 
programs at least ten times as 

The symphony moreover was 
not particularly fantastic when compared with the works 
f Ravel, Casella, and de Falla which completed the pro 
gram. Like Corelli’s La Folia for violin, it has long ceased 
astonish and shock. And is its musical value very great? 
Another Straram program Haydn,. Rameau 
lannoy, Berg, and Roussel. The preceding program had 
Liszt’s Les Préludes,,tiwo short 
known Debussy prelude to a 
Scythian suite by Prokofieff. Con 
novelties than any 
length of season 


. 
nine — 
Berlioz by the Str 
appears on P arisian 
music of Berlioz 


which 
tten as the 


consisted of 


E flat symphony 

y Milhaud. the well 
Afternoon, and a 
»traram 


probably produces more 


same 


during the 


a’s Exourstte PLayin« 
attention in the limited space of this 
must mention the ex 
Handel concerto for 
orchestra and in a Mozart concerto for 
ra, both of which appeared on the pro- 
Orchestra on February 5 
the Austrian pianist, Helene 
‘aris her home, played a very exacting 
Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, and Liszt, 
ulteurs. Her technical powers are re 
ie plays with great authority. The 
larger if the recital had not 
recital at the Opéra 


pianists claim 
Beginning with the ladies, I 
Wanda Landowska in 


Lampel 


heen 
ywsky’s 
Ann BRrAILowsky’s 
vorite here in Paris, where he 
playing at first to almost empty 
recital however the huge opera house 
rround floor to ceiling. He was com 
1 Chopin favorites immediately, as 
course of the re — And of 
at the end were many left the 
nty minutes past midnight which is fon even 
tal or operatic performance. Alexandre 
a | Alexander the Great, has no more worlds 
conquer—at least in Paris 
ark Hambourg gave two recitals in the large Pleyel Hall 
which was well filled on both occasions. Applause was great 
and extra numbers were many. He certainly has no technical 
there are many auditors who evidently do 
s interpretation of familiar works. He has 


prac 


‘res during the 


numbers 


limitations, but 
not agree with hi 
a talent for eccentricity 
\ Supers Liszt RHAPsop¥ 

Claudio Arrau, the American pianist who lives in 
Berlin, gave a recital in the Chopin Hall to a limited audi- 
ence. I was delighted with this young artist’s easy technic. 
He gave a superb performance of Liszt’s Spanish rhapsody, 

1 uld gladly have heard him play some Spanish 


and I w 


South 
' 


Levitzki’s Paris Debut a Triumph—A Family Recital. 


-Albeniz for instance—instead of the A flat sonata of 
He knows the Spanish tempera- 


works 
3eethoven’s last period. 
ment. 

Levitzki’s fame had preceded him to Paris. Consequently 
his first appearance here was a veritable triumph. The 
Agriculteurs Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity and 
the pianist was greeted with cheers and noises of welcome 
for a minute or more before he began to play. Of course 
another recital was immediately announced. He was sign- 
ing innumerable programs surrounded by bevies of happy 
girls when I left the artists’ room long after the recital. 

Marcian Thalberg proved himself to be a serious, schol- 
arly and admirable artist when he gave his views recital in 
the same old Erard Hall where another Thalberg of pianistic 
fame astonished the musical world of Paris some eighty 
years ago. Marcian Thalberg was warmly applauded for his 
forceful reading of Schumann’s G minor sonata, op. 11. I 
found his Chopin more solid than elegant, however. The 
recital was emphatically a success. A second concert is 
announced 

A New ITALIAN PIANIST 

A young Italian pianist, who teaches at the conservatory 
of Parma, came up to Paris last week almost unannounced 
and gave a recital at the Cercle International de Musique in 
conjunction with the American soprano, Marion McAfee, 
whose beautiful voice and refined art have already been 
mentioned in these columns. The pianist showed himself a 
master of his instrument, possessing power and delicacy, a 
good tone, and neat execution. The compositions he played 
were all Italian, beginning with the Scarlatti sonatas and 
ending with the latest concert paraphrases. He should be 
heard in a larger hall when he next appears in Paris. 

Kathleen Phillips was heard to great advantage in the 
Erard Hall, where she gave a song recital to an appreciative 
audience. There were other concerts on the same evening 
and I was able to hear her sing only some charming old 
English songs in good taste and correct style. I am willing 
to believe the report that her other songs were equally well 
sung. Her voice is pleasing and well under control. 

Elizabeth Schumann drew as large an audience as the 
Gaveau Hall could hold when she sang an entire program of 
German songs there a few days ago. All the vocalists and 
their teachers appear to have been present to hear this 
authoritative artist interpret the German classics. It is 
strange that her quiet manner and by no means powerful 
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voice did not become monotonous. Her art was able to 
hold her hearers enchanted to the end. 
Autce Tutty’s SuccessruL RECITAL 

Alice Tully, a young dramatic soprano from New. York, 
who has been working here in Paris during the past three 
years, gave her second recital in the Gaveau Hall late in 
January. She was altogether admirable in the broad and 
tragic airs from Gluck’s dramatic operas. And this Ameri- 
can girl has conquered the difficulties of French diction 
Her singing of Debussy and other French composers was 
an agreeable surprise to her Parisian friends. Her power- 
ful, rich and musical voice will carry her very far on the 
7 to fame and fortune if she continues as she has started. 

George Garner, a tenor who was born in Jamaica and 
musically trained in Chicago, gave a recital which showed 
off the qualities of his voice and his manner of interpreting 
Italian, German, English, and negro dialect songs. I see no 
reason why this singer should not become one of the most 
popular among the colored’ artists ofthe day. His manner 
is pleasing and his voice has a mellow charm which lends 
itself readily to sentiment. 

Albert Jarosy’s violin recital in the Chopin Hall was not 
supported by the public to as great an extent as the masterly 
playing of the recitalist warranted. He played a concerto 
by Viotti, a concerto by Mozart, and Bruch’s concerto in 
G minor, and all with piano ane ea reagy 5 The program 
was a little too heavy to attract the masses, but the violinists 
and their pupils should have heard this master of style in- 
terpret the classics. 

A Musica FamiLy 

At last I have heard something new in the concert world. 
I refer to the Misses Pallemaerts, to wit, Angélique, 
Mercédes, and Marta, three pianists with the same family 
name, who gave a joint recital of piano music, each one 
contributing a concerto, or a rhapsody, or a fantasy, at an 
orchestral concert in the Erard Hall, conducted by a man 
whose name was also Pallemaerts. The piano appears to 
be a popular instrument in the Pallemaerts family. Con- 
servatories of music which are engaged in the mass produc- 
tion of pianists might advantageously copy the Pallemaerts 
plan and bring out their young players in groups as the 
supply of recital halls does not keep pace with the accumu- 
lation of pianists. 

When I heard the solemn and austere tones of Bach’s B 
minor Mass in the Pleyel Hall on the last Saturday of 
January, conducted by Philippe Gaubert with his orchestra 
from the Conservatoire, I was carried in imagination to the 
beautiful ivy covered church in Bethlehem among the Blue 
Mountains of Pennsylvania where my esteemed friend and 
great Bach enthusiast, Dr. Wolle, directed his faithful 
choristers through the mazes of this score. And I felt that 
although the Parisian performance was smoother and,more 
exact perhaps, there was something in the rural surroundings 
and the earnestness of the Bethlehem performance, which 
more than made up for the colder perfection of the- French 
performance. CLARENCE Lacas. 





London Hears Latest Schénber8—and Earliest 


Composer Earns Ovation After Performance of Gurrelieder—His Third String Quartet, Also 


Novelties 
Schubert's 


Lonvon.—We have been getting acquainted with Arnold 
Schénberg, both with his genius and in the flesh. The great 
man came here to conduct his monumental Gurrelieder, and 
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this gave commentators an opportunity to remark that he 
didn’t look at all like a composer of ultra-modern music 
(which raises the question as to how a composer of modern 
music should look), and the perspicacious critics to discover 
that the music was Wagnerian. As if anything written 
twenty-six years ago was anything else! 

But, before the shock of hearing a modern lion roar like 
a dove was over, we were given a dose of Schdnberg, Style 
1927, namely the third string quartet. To make the picture 
complete, morever, the pendulum swung dack to the Schén- 


by Berg, Janacek, Malipiero, 
Sonatas—Brailowsky, Friedman and Petri Play. 


Heard—Artur Schnabel Popularizing 


berg of the middle period; for the Vienna String Quartet, 
with Mme. Ruzena Herlinger, of Vienna, gave the patrons 
of the Gerald Cooper concerts a superb performance of the 
second (F sharp minor) string quartet, with soprano voice. 

The Gurrelieder have been discussed in these columns, not 
once, but several times. It is a composition which requires 
such a terrific apparatus for its performance—orchestra of 
150, several choruses, soloists and speaker (not forgetting 
the chains)—that it is no wonder if it was not perfornted 
outside of Germany until the composer had become an inter- 
national celebrity. But it is certainty adding insult to injury, 
then, to reproach the composer for not ‘having composed, in 
1901, a work that fails to explode like a bomb of 1927. The 
essential point to investigate is, obviously, not the “modernity” 
or “unmodernity” with which its ideas are presented, but 
the originality or unoriginality of the ideas themselves. 

Had the composer employed, in a sort of clairvoyant 
trance, the idiom of the Schénberg of 1927, we might be 
led to believe that the musical thought so expressed is 
original even-today.. Sitice, however, he employed the coin 
current of twenty-six years ago, even the lesser minds are 
enabled to perceive not only that the subject matter is not 
new today but that. it wasn’t new in 1901. That is the 
danger of composers allowing their innocent early works 
to be paraded before people who have been attracted by 
the cry of “Wolf!” Or, inversely, of young composers 
writing works which in the nature of things cannot hope 
for performance until after they have reached their maturity, 
Such post facto self-revelations are sometimes compromising 
in the extreme. 

A PopuLar Success 

What happened to Schénberg in London was, in fact, 
the most compromising thing that could happen to an ultra- 
modern heavy-weight, namely a popular success. At the 
end of the Gurrelieder he was given an ovation ‘such as 
few musicians within memory have received in London. 
What is worse still, the ovation came at the end of a per- 
formance which was, to use a polite word, inadequate. The 
tenor was almost completely drowned in the orchestral tidal 
wave, the soprano gave forth nothing but gobs of beautiful 
tone, and both orchestra and chorus were so near the rocks 
that a shipwreck seemed to be imminent-several times. In 
the last and by far the most imaginative part of the work 
the reader was usually either ahead of the music or lagging 
behind it; but by grace of goodness and the cleverness of 
Schonberg’s conducting they finally landed together. So 
the composer, besides having to endure the popular approval 
of his work was put into the position of having to sponsor 
a performance which, with only six rehearsals, was per- 
haps as good as one ought to expect, but no better. To say 
that London heard the Gurrelieder is, -in any case, 
euphemistic 
SCHONBERG 


THE REAL 
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very far cry. Indeed, one might say that the latter was a 
complete repudiation of the former. It represents the final 
consummation of the real Schénberg style—a style that 
was evolved by the most potent musical intelligence of our 
day, as the result of a deliberate impulse to create an escape 
from the futility of the Wagnerian aftermath. It is prob- 
ably the most satisfactory of Schénberg’s works, though 
to many the Pierrot Lunaire, which represents a half-way 
house, may continue to be the most satisfying. Whether it 
contains sufficient creative substance to insure it immortality 
is for a later generation to decide. But even if it does not, 
it presents to the rising generation a safe and unworn 
vehicle for the projection of such ideas. 

The Schonberg idiom is, in fact, already a valid medium 
of exchange. It is as common among the moderns of today 
as the diatonic thorough-bass idiom was among the moderns 
of Haydn's day. The public of those days, no doubt, com- 
plained of the incoherence of the new compositions just as 
we complain about the incoherence of these Schénbergians. 


—AND BERG 


There is, for instance, Alban Berg, whose Lyric Suite 
was played here at the same concert (British Broadcasting 
Corporation) as the Schénberg quartet. It seems to draw 
the “last consequences” from Schénberg’s conclusions and 
use its style as the matter of course language for a new 
romantic expression. 

Its six movements pretend to be jovial, amorous, mys- 
terious, ecstatic, passionate and delirious by turns, just as 
the pieces of the 19th century romanticists pretended to 
be all these things on a nice. diatonic foundation. People 
then thought them wild and we think Berg wild. What 
the people of tomorrow will say I refuse to predict. In 
his last movement, “I:argo desolato,” Berg, in the utter- 
most depth of his desolation, quotes Tristan. A fatal con- 
fession, whatever its significance. 

Both the Schénberg quartet and the Berg suite, in- 
cidentally, were played by the Viennese String Quartet, 
which seemed to extract from these works the last ounce 
of music that is in them. A first-class ensemble. The 
D minor quartet was played by the same organization in 
the Gerald Cooper concerts which, as usual, are supplying 
some of the highest grade music of the season. 

SEVENTY-THREE YEARS YOUNG 

At the preceding concert of the series we heard, besides 
a youthful and charming Rhapsodic Quintet (clarinet and 
strings) by Herbert Howells, the new concertino of Leos 
Janacek, on which your Berlin correspondent recently re- 
ported so favorably from that city. It made an excellent 
impression here, too, though its frisky youthfulness made 
some think a man over seventy ought to know better. 

Janacek, indeed, presents a miracle that is reminiscent of 
Verdi. With the experience and wisdom of the septuagena- 
rian he combines a sympathy for the youthful caperings 
of the atonalists that is both charming and disarming. His 
Sinfonietta, played at a recent National concert of the 
B. B. C., here shows a rhythmic vigor and a brio as well 
as a brightness of color (twelve trumpets) and vividness 
of expression that would be astonishing at any age. It 
scored a rousing success under Sir Henry Wood. 

Against this “youngster,” Malipiero and Bax, who had 
recent works on the program of the fifth Royal Philhar- 
monic concert, appear as pessimistic old men. Bax’s sym- 
phonic variations, for piano and orchestra, brilliantly played 
by Harriet Cohen, at least presented a certain colorful 
splendor and a “victorious” close, but its nostalgic reflec- 
tions of Scriabin and Wagner are a heavy diet after the 
lean and muscular dishes of the polyphonic acrobats. 
Malipiero’s symphonic fragments on St. Francis of Assisi, 
for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, is pessimistic stuff. 

The conductor of this concert, by the way, was a young- 
ish Englishman by the name of Basil Cameron, who has 
made somewhat of a name for himself as conductor of the 
local concerts in Hastings. He used to be burdened, before 
the war, with the name of Hindenburg, adopted in the hope 
of an easier career (in England!) ; but who could foresee 
the rise of an awkward namesake in the person of the 
redoubtable field marshal? Basil Cameron-Hindenburg, in 
any case, marshalled his forces most handsomely and led 
them to a genuine victory. 


Lonpon’s ‘NEW PROPHET 


The most noteworthy recent visitor, besides Schénberg, 
has been Artur Schnabel. To say that no pianist has made 
a similar impression here since the palmiest days of Busoni 
is putting it mildly. He now has the London public, and 
especially the young people, at his feet, while for once the 
press is absolutely unanimous in its praise, not merely of 
his prodigious accomplishments but of the ethical bias 
which is the keynote of his work. Schnabel has made peo- 
ple here listen to the classics in a way they have not listened 
before; he has given them a new outlook on music. They 
crowd to hear him as a new prophet, because he has had 
the courage of lifting his recitals right out of the entertain- 
ments sphere into a region where mental and emotional 
cooperation are indispensable. 

Beethoven is, of course, his chief text, and each time he 
has some new revelation to make—not of Schnabel but of 
Beethoven. This time it was the D minor, op. 31, No. 
and opus 111, the Arietta of which he played with a Ba soll 
tion of its spiritual message that went straight to the heart. 
He also played the great posthumous A major sonata of 
Schubert, which came as a revelation of beauty and 
dramatic power to the majority of his hearers. In five 
visits to this town Schnabel has played five of these Schubert 
sonatas, and people are wondering when this store of un- 
known riches will end. Skeptics are being converted and 
it is not too much to say that Schubert’s stock has gone up. 

His greatest success this time, however, was when he 
played the Mozart G minor concerto (another rarely heard 
work) at one of the Children’s Symphony Concerts financed 
by Robert Mayer. There were two thousand odd children 
in the hall and one could have heard the proverbial pin drop. 
It was a perfect performance and so plastic that the 
“pretty” Mozart of the usual interpretation was completely 
forgotten. Dr. Malcolm Sargent, the able conductor of these 
amazingly successful concerts, rendered the orchestral part 
in the same spirit and the ensemble was of rare perfection. 


PERFORMANCES 

Schubert is, of course, beginning to be “celebrated” be- 
cause of the centenary. Aside from Schnabel’s persistent 
championship, which has nothing to do with anniversaries, 


“CENTENARY” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


we had two of Schubert’s violin sonatas played by Daisy 
Kennedy and William Murdoch, who also played some 
smaller Schubert pieces—a performance I was unfortunately 
obliged to miss. Murdoch is, however, credited with having 
treated them “with poetical feeling and delicate touch” and 
to have turned the “arabesques into a delightful ripple of 
sound,” which somewhat consoles me for my absence. . . . 
Again, Mme. Adila Fachiri, violinist and sister of Jelly 
d’Aranyi, gave us the Schubert Rondo Brillant in a recital 
with Friedrich Wihrer, the Viennese pianist, a clear-cut 
reading to which style and temperament contributed in well- 
balanced measure. Schubert was also an important item in 
the programs of Elisabeth Schumann, soprano, and of Leo 
Slezak, tenor, both more successful with the lighter, more 
lyrical side of the composer’s genius. 

Two other fiddlers who have reappeared, are Kubelik 
and Samuel Dushkin, the last of whom is to be credited 
with a pleasant performance of Mozart’s D major concerto. 


PIANISTS 

Among the pianists of recent weeks two outstanding 
names were Brailowsky and Friedman, very different in 
some respects, but quite similar in others. Both are en- 
dowed with a prodigious technic and remarkable dynamic 
power. Both are apt to use both these qualities for a kind 
of display which at first stuns but later palls. Brailowsky, 
for instance, applied a scale of values that was far too 
ponderous for the size of his hall, and one could not help 
feeling that his fortissimi were not merely calculated to 
render the music but astonish the listener. 

The same was true of his methods of expression: he ap- 
lied them so insistently that they seem to become an end in 
themselves—a tour de force in which every note, with any 
possible significance, was made to “express” something; 
even if essential musical features became obscured. This 
isthe method which the public was made to revel in by 
Paderewski, and there is no doubt that its application spells 
success. Brailowsky is successful; he carries his crowd—of 
that there is no doubt. 

BacuH AND WE MobeERNs* 


At the other end of the scale we had Egon Petri, Busoni’s 
favorite disciple, who gave a whole program of Bach and 
Bach-Busoni transcriptions. His performance is phenom- 
enal, both as regards intellectual command and physical con- 
trol. The Goldberg Variations, the Prelude and Triple 
Fugue in E flat and similar works were set before us in 
imposing grandeur and glistening perfection of surface. 
If anything, too glistening. 

Harriet Cohen, who played two Bach concertos with Sir 
Henry Wood’s Orchestra, brings more of feminine 
“frailty” and charm to the task, but still quite sufficient 
energy and brilliance. This last was especially in evidence 
in de Falla’s Nights ~ the Gardens of Spain. Another 
young English pianist, Edward Mitchell, has embarked upon 
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the ambitious task of playing a whole week of what he 
calls “twentieth century piano music,” ranging from Russia 
to Ireland and from Finland to Spain. He seems to be 
thoroughly equal to his task, but he could not disguise from 
his hearers the terrible secret that the twentieth century is, 
on the whole, much more old-fashioned than the nineteenth. 
Mr. Mitchell’s own contribution to the twentieth century, 
played at the last National Concert by Sir Henry Wood, was 
a Fantasy overture of decidedly Victorian cast. 


BEATRICE Harrison ACCLAIMED 


The lowest level of dilletantism in composition, however, 
was reached in a concert of that fine cellist, Beatrice 
Harrison, who had for some strange reason been induced 
to join Mr. Manilo di Veroli in a performance of his cello 
and piano sonata. A rambling piece of watered-down im 
pressionism, of which the less said the better. For the 
rest Miss Harrison gave an excellent account of herself 
in Kodaly’s remarkable sonata for cello solo, a Handel 
sonata and some lesser pieces. She had just returned from 
her American tour and had a deservedly enthusiastic wel 
come. 

A Fine SINGER 

A very fine French singer, Mme. Claire Croiza, filled out 
one of the Gerald Cooper programs with songs by Fauré 
and Debussy, which she sings with remarkable beauty of 
voice and an impeccable sense of style. The same singer, 
already a favorite here, contributed a number of songs by 
three of the once famous “Six” (one forgets how many 
there are left at the moment) to the last B. B. C. chamber 
concert. Of the three composers Auric seems to be the 
least offensive; his somewhat znemic lyricism is in the 
legitimate line of succession from Massenet and Fauré, and 
would do well not to give itself modernistic airs by juxta- 
position with the infantile cacophonic attempts of Messrs 
Milhaud and Poulenc. The latter’s Bestiaire, despite Mme 
Croiza’s charming art, is a deadly bore. 

From U. S. A. 

America has been represented during the last fortnight 
by the Fisk Singers, who always draw a faithful crowd of 
“spiritualists’; by Florence Stage, whose pianistic stage 
is rather elementary; and by Agnes Enters who with her 
dance interpretations has been keeping critics and public 
guessing to some extent. She has been courageous enough 
to stage a one-girl show at a local theatre, and has to some 
extent vindicated herself by the subtlety of her art, which 
is pantomime of the most delicately sophisticated kind 

“Otp Vic” Re-Opens 

In the field of opera, while London is awaiting further 
announcements from Covent Garden, the “Old Vic” has 
re-opened after extensive building alterations with a per 
formance of Carmen that was all to the good. 

César SAERCHINGER. 
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Vocal Diagnostician 


You may call it obesity, excess weight, corpulence or any 
other name you desire, but to the tired business man the 
typical opera singer is cer- 
tainly inclined to be—fat. 
Why must so many of the 
best singers possess a “bay- 
window” of pompous and 
elephantine proportions ? 

Is it essential in order to 
be able to sing that one be 
padded at every joint and 
thus present the appearance 
of a stuffed turkey when at- 
tired in the conventional 
operatic tights? There are 
many who prefer to patronize 
the musical comedy and 
operetta because beauty of 
face and figure are the pre- 
dominating attractions. One 
is willing to overlook the 
vocal inabilities of the prima- 
donna of musical comedy in 
contemplation of her physi- 
cal comeliness. 

Without doubt if we trace the history of opera from the 
days of the early Italian school of florid coloratura music 
to the present day we discover that the opera singers of 
slender girth are in the minority. It has become a matter of 
almost tradition to think of an opera singer as being AH !— 
generously proportional. Of course there are some excep- 
tions to this rule and many will disagree as to just where 
the line of demarkation exists between fat and thin. How- 
ever, one must allow that the present day slim, athletic type 
of figure possessed by the hero of a college campus is surely 
not that of the operatic hero in the drama. 

Let us consider the question from another angle. Why 
is it that we seldom hear of an athlete being able to sing 
beautifully? Perhaps you will contend that the champion of 
boxing, football, tennis and such sports is not interested in 
the art of singing. It has been the writer’s privilege to test 
the voices of several of the present day athletic-champions. 
Without exception, most of them were somewhat musical by 
nature but almost completely lacking in voice. Those of 
their number that excelled as swimmers were vocally unable 
to produce sufficiently resonant tones to sing well. It does 
not necessarily follow that every athlete is unable to sing. 
However, a tabulation of many cases has shown conclusively 
that physical exercise when practised to excess has a very 
drastic effect upon the singing voice. The average singer 
cannot habitually indulge in strenuous exercise and expect 
to retain a strong, resonant, healthy singing voice. 

Physiologically there is a very tangible reason why the 
vocal artist must not over-exercise. First of all, correct sing- 
ing requires a great expenditure of nervous and muscular 
energy. As Dr. I. Henry Alexander of the Post-Graduate 
Hospital, an eminent authority upon the subject, remarked 
to the writer recently: “The singer’s throat must be kept in 
a state of perfect health so that the vocal cords are ever 
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ready for perfect adjustment.” 
constantly to furnish an enormous amount of vitality to the 
muscles of the legs, arms and torso that are employed in 
violent physical exercise, naturally the supply for the intrin- 
sic muscles of the throat is impoverished. It would be suffi 
cient for ordinary speaking but not adequate for the fine 
approximation of thc vocal cords in singing. Furthermore 
during strenuous exercise the rapid passage of air through 
the larynx has a tendency to irritate the delicate vocal mem 
branes and thus diminishes the efficiency of the singing 
apparatus.. For these reasons, a singer must be very careful 
to take the right kind of exercise. 

Perhaps one would conclude that the vocalist should not 
exercise at all? Herein lies the answer to the old question 

“Why do singers grow fat? 

Bodily inactivity is the best friend of fatty tissue. If 
singers would not over-eat so often, and, would indulge in 
some light exercise every day, there would be very few fat 
artists at the Opera. Constant vocal practise and rehearsal 
indoors, just as any other type of work of this nature, di 
courages outdoor exercise. Also the deep breathing em- 
ployed while singing in most cases produces a very healthy 
appetite. Unless this extra amount of food is burnt up by 
exercise it will produce fat. In other words, the daily 
routine of the vocal artist tends to discourage bodily exercise 

A great danger confronts the singer, especially with over- 
weight. Some months ago a well known and very succe ssful 
opera singer suffered a nervous breakdown and complete 
of -voice due to a rigorous diet and strenuous exercises 
used for reducing. 

The larynx and vocal cords are extremely sensitive to the 
physical fitness of the entire human system. Almost any 
ailme ont of the body will show a sympathetic effect upon the 
singer’s throat. 

Beware of diets and vigorous exercises to lose weight, if 
you would sing well. 

Undoubtedly, generally speaking, the stout singer has 
vocally a most resonant voice. The majority of teachers 
agree that resonance is dec _ by the vibration of sound in 
certain large cavities in the bones of the head, known as 
sinuses. These all act as a sounding board for the voice 
As a rule, vocalists that have great, ringing, sonorous voices, 
possess large bones. “But” you will ask “what has fat to do 
with resonance?” Fat is soft and of course has no value as 
a medium for—co-ordinate vibration. 

However, from a functional standpoint a singer must be 
able to relax the muscles of the throat and thorax in singing. 
Wherever fat is present in the tissue, muscles have not the 
same power of contraction. The thin person is stronger than 
the fat individual but muscularly is not capable of the same 
amount of relaxation 

Therefore, the presence of fat assists the singer in relaxing 
the throat muscles and thus the tone has a free passage to the 
head cavities. 

In conclusion, we will agree that every singer should 
exercise daily but avoid athletic, sports of too strenuous a 
nature. The present day manager will only engage an artist 
with a bad figure as a last resort. In other words, fat may 
have some functional value but it has no box office value. 
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strument used in singing, is the only instrument 
Let us then realize that only by obedi- 
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JOHN HUTCHINS 


VOCAL DIAGNOSTICIAN 


257 West 86th Street New York City 


ence to the laws of nature can we build an art of singing 
with truth as its vital power. Why then tempt misfortune 
by trying this and that and encouraging the quicksand of 
“modern singing methods” to draw us down into oblivion 
by its never ending suction? Every wrong concept, misun- 
derstanding, or wrongly drawn conclusion leads to fatal 
error and creates discontent, discouragement, unhappiness, 
and disappointment. Those who understand their art have 
as a reward, the great, noble, honest joy possessed by so 
few artists and students. Therefore let it first be our duty 
to gain an understanding so definite that it is self assertive 
and not based on vague, illusive conclusions which lack con- 
vincing power. 

There are singers who think they understand but in reality 
do not. This class of artists always lacks something. No 
matter how beautiful their voices may be by nature nor how 
beautifully they themselves think they sing, the results prove 
their shortcomings. They lack that simple, convincing con- 
fidence which the audience always enjoys; they are not real 
and try to cover up their shortcomings with artificiality in- 
stead of presenting their talents through a perfect under- 
standing of their gifts 

There is anothesy and much rarer class of singers: those 
who understand their art and consequently have little to fear. 
They know that when they sing, the result will present the 
full beauty of their voices with beautiful expression. I 
could mention the names of many artists who illustrate my 
statements ; however, courtesy prevents this. I can mention 
the names of several artists who know what they are doing 
and never fail: Tito Schipa, Rosa Ponselle, and our own 
American baritone, John Charles Thomas. There are doubt- 
less many others, but these are outstanding examples. 

We of the present day seem to be missing an important 
joy in life. We seem actually to lack great singers. Some 
years ago we had many, but Caruso was the last great voice 
and great artist combined. To listen to the records of this 
wonderful voice should remain in the minds of all artists as 
a permanent picture. Caruso seems to us to be the one who 
reached the highest goal in the art of presenting a supreme 
voice with wonderful delivery and dramatic expression. 

The serious student can learn from observation: observa- 
tion when analyzed and applied leads to understanding, and 


understanding is the basis of our art. Next we must be able 
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to judge the results of our own efforts, and this requires an 
acute hearing. To gain this last is an art in itself. So we 
shall now have to turn to a definition or explanation of the 
art of hearing. 


Raab to Teach at Summer Master School of 
Chicago Musical College 


During the Summer Master School session of the Chicago 
Musical College, which will open in Chicago on June 25 and 
close on August 4, Alexander Raab, 
who holds a prominent place among 
contemporary pianists and pedagogues, 
again will teach students from every 
part of the country, in classes and pri- 
vately. 

Mr. Raab possesses that rare com- 
bination so necessary for a_ teacher, 
tremendous individual force and pa- 
tient and kindly understanding of the 
difficulties of others. He imbues his 
pupils with an extraordinary sense of 
artistic ideals, while at the same time 
he develops in them the technical pro- 
ficiency which has given him so large 
a measure of success. 

One of Mr. Raab’s most interesting 
classes will again be the one devoted 
to technic and how to study, how to 
correct faulty methods which have al- 
ready been acquired. In that class he 
will teach particularly the natural laws in all the phases of 
the technic of the pianist. Particular attention will be given 
to the fundamental principles to be observed in the playing 
of passages of arpeggios, octaves, thirds, sixths, chords and 
trills. A part of each class period will be used for questions 
to be answered by Mr. Raab, who is well known to all the 
readers of the Musicat Courter as his Questions and 
Answers department appearing in this paper are widely read. 
Mr. Raab will also have classes in repertory and interpreta- 
tion. The repertory will comprise selections from classical 
and modern works that have been selected with unusual care 
and expert judgment. 

Alexander Raab has just returned to the Chicago Musical 
College after holding a four months’ class in California. 


Zielinska to Sing in Rochester 
Genia Zielinska, coloratura soprano, will sing at Rochester, 
N. Y., on March 8. Radio audiences far and wide know 
her as a member of the opera company of the National 
3roadcasting Company and the success she has had with 
her radio appearances has been repeated in her extensive 
concert activities. 


ALEXANDER 
RAAB 


Bowl Contest Judges Announced 


The Hollywood Bowl Association announces that Eugene 
Goossens, Henri Verbrugghen and Artur Rodzinsky are to 
act as judges in the $1,000 Bowl composition competition. 
The contest closed March 1. 
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NINA MORGANA 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 








“ ® ° . . 9 
Her voice was a silvery stream of liquid tone.’ 
—Pitts Sanborn in The New York Telegram, October 17, 1927. 


“Once in several moons there occurs a recital 
which restores respect for the voice, a recital 


touched with enchantment.” 
Richard L. Stokes in The New York Evening World. 


LE. POST-INTELLIGENCER- 
SEAT NOVEMBER 29, 1927. 


NINA MORGANA 
PLEASES IN 
RECITAL HERE 


Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Prima Donna Reveals Voice 
Of Charm And Power 


By EVERHARDT ARMSTRONG 

OT every singer who wins a place 

on the Metropolitan roster ful- 

a 4 er Dy my — he or she, 

P au Tro o electric glamour of 
9 Ka yee yo® 1 the operatic mise-en-scene, is heard 
es? & » Ae in the exacting rele of recital artist. 
W x a eo" ; \ More than once, indeed, Seattle au- 








the second-rate concerts given by 
gelebrities from America’s leading 
opera wi advance pub 
== least, has been — rate. 

erday, unheralded any 
particular fantase, Mme. Nina Mor- 
gana, an artist whe jong ago won 
the respect of New York's muzic- : 


| No Disappointment | 


al “ af diences have been disappottited in 














interpretative skill of a mature and 
thorowxbly routined artist. 


“Nina Morgana gave a well-chosen program in Carnegie 
Hall to a large and well pleased audience. Her first group, 
Italian songs of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
airs by Gluck and Mozart, was absolutely suited to her, and 
she was applauded to the echo. Her singing was a delight in 
its clear liquid tones and perfect diction. The singer was 


equally happy in folk songs and songs by modern composers, 

and was even more loudly applauded than before. So much NINA MORGANA 
did she please her hearers that she could have sung them all | 
over again.”"—The New York Post. ALGLAIMET AT 


| 
“Mme. Nina Morgana of the Met- ( ( N [ f A T | 


ropolitan Opera Company, her voice 

never so gloriously woven of warm FT CARL BRONSON 

southern texture, of mingled gold and ayn cues st reeremay evenns 

jet, easily proved the bright particular (Auslepee "but. intrmiuced a wer 

star of yesterday's artistic morning at i 

the Hotel Plaza. Airs by Gluck, Scar- : : ; 

the magical glow of her art, were her NEGIE HALL (headline). Nina Morgana gave a recital at Carnegie Hall 

tribute to a classical past. To the last night before a large and enthusiastic audience. Her easy production, 

present, and bewitchingly so, was an her clear articulation, and the variety of her expression, were fully appre- 

exquisite Neapolitan ditty sung as ciated, and prolonged applause followed every number on the program. She 

encore.”"—The New York Telegram, might easily have sung all of them over again, so greatly did her audience 
' like them.—The New York Times. 


Jan. 13, 1928. 
Season 1928-1929 Now Booking 


~~ S ai) 


Her Coast to Coast Fall Tour 1927 (Twenty-Two — 
‘ ‘ Concert Management 
Concerts in Forty-Five Days) was summed up by ARTHUR JUDSON 


the “Los Angeles Herald” in four words: OT 


Steinway Building New York 
A VERY GREAT SINGER 


ANGELFS EVENING HERALD 
NOVEMBER 18, 1927 
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Reports of New York Concerts | 





FEBRUARY 20 


Hanna Brocks 


An hour of song was heard in Steinway Hall on February 
20, when Hanna Brocks, with Coenraad Bos at the piano, 
entertained a friendly audience of good size. It was an 
enchanting collection of music that Miss Brocks chose to 
sing, the composers represented being Sibella, Fourdrain, 
Max Reger and Cyril Scott. The first two are comfortingly 
melodious, while Reger and Scott still maintain in their 
more modern writing a logical line of development. All 
in all it was this decided, yet not too marked, divergence 
of style that made the program of real interest. ~~ 

Miss Brocks’ voice is of a light, lyric quality, which she 
uses with discrimination. It is sweet, too, and showed up 
to advantage in the Sibella group, so that the clarity of the 
upper register was quite marked. Miss Brocks sings as if 
she loved every tone that a composer has written; to her it 
speaks countless messages which she in turn offers to her 
hearers, and it is this particular asset of Miss Brocks’ 
that makes her work delightful. Il Neige des Fleurs of 
Fourdrain could not have been more poignant and the Cyril 
Scott Don’t Come In, Sir, Please carried all the significance 
of an engaging gentle lady pleading with her aggressive 
suitor. 

Vladimir Horowitz 

Horowitz, the young pianist who created such 
at his appearances with the leading orches- 
first New York recital at Carnegie Hall on 
February 20. His long and taxing program showed again 
that the public enthusiasm was more than justified, as his 
performance was many times st: artling in its intensity of 
emotion and majestic sweep 

The high point of the evening was the playing of the 
sonata in B minor; this was done with a passionate 
abandon and a sense of the grandiose and theatrical that 
was electrifying. A tone-poem for the piano, the work 
assumed orchestral proportions under the performer’s treat- 
After the scheduled program, which included in 
Liszt, numbers by Bach-Busoni, Scarlatti and 
Chopin, there was the usual stampede to the stage for en 
cores that apparently kept up long after this reviewer had 
been ft reluctantly to leave 


FEBRUARY 21 


Berblocs Recital 
The sixth Tuesday evening recital at the 
attracted a record audience for that series, the cause of 
which was the appearance of no less an attraction than 
Rudolph G Anz, though Clark Sparks, the young tenor from 


Vladimir 
he re 
gave his 


a turore 


tras, 


Liszt 


ment 
addition to 


re ed 


Hotel Barbizon 


tributed to the evening’s enjoyment in considerable measure. 

Mr. Ganz was heard in a group of Chopin numbers, his 
own Pensive Spinner, d’Albert’s Scherzo in F sharp and 
two Liszt numbers. The pianist was in excellent mood and 
gave genuine delight with his brilliant technic and charm 
of phrasing. His own piece was a model of delicacy and 
gossamer lightness. 

Young Mr. Sparks quite measured up to the pretentious- 
ness of his program, which included three arias, two by 
Dohnanyi and one by Giordano, On Wings of Song by Men- 
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delssohn and Ganz’s A Memory. The singer’s voice is of 
fine timbre, ample volume and correctly produced, 


New York Philharmonic 


The Metropolitan Opera House concert of the Philhar- 
monic on February 21, with Toscanini conducting, drew a 
capacity audience, which most emphatically showed its ap- 
preciation of the work of the illustrious conductor and his 
able players. 

The program was made up of works which had been pre- 
sented by the maestro at previous concerts this season; name- 
ly, Haydn’s G major symphony, No. 13, Elgar’s Enigma 
variations, Honegger’s Pastorale d’Ete and Pacific, 231, 
and the symphonic poem, The Pines of Rome by Respighi. 
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In all the numbers there was the same finish, verve and per- 
fection of tonal balance that are synonymous with the 
name of Toscanini. Honegger’s Pacific was given with 

a spirit and humor that found ready response in the humor- 
ous vein of the listeners. The E lez ar eee gs which have 
at times seemed dry and enigmatical indeed, become under 
the Italian’s baton a series of most telling chapters in an 


absorbing work. 
Nikolai Orloff 


The evening piano recital of Nikolai Orloff at Town Hall 
again revealed that young player’s fine art and brought him 
richly deserved success from a large audience which coaxed 
him into many bows and encores. 

Orloff’s outstanding qualities are a sensitive musical nature, 
a refined comprehension of style, a tone of exceptionally 
delicate and appealing timbre, a strong command of rhythm, 
and a technic which meets difficulties only to conquer them 
with absolute ease. 

He played Beethoven’s Sonata, opus 31, 
C major fantasia—a noble 
3rahms and Chopin. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Pierre Monteux was in his most devoted and persuasive 
mood at this Carnegie Hall concert. He read the Handel 
Concerto No. 5, with broad sympathy and con- 
vincing musical grasp. Particularly effective was the elo- 
quent tone which he drew from his splendid body of players. 

The orchestra also covered itself with glory in a brilliant 
reproduction of Willem Pijper’s new symphony, although 
the playing and the warm responsiveness of the conductor 
failed to make the composition register strongly. Pijper is 
a young Dutchman who dedicated this symphony to Mon- 
teux. The latter premiered it last year with the Concert- 
gebouw in Amsterdam. The piece is in manuscript. 

Pijper mottoes his score with a line from Virgil: “If I 
cannot influence the gods. I'll move the powers of hell.” 
Modernistic harmonies, rhythms, and orchestration are em 
ployed by the composer to express his reactions. He revels 
in atonality, polytonality, and touches of jazz. There are 
no great ideas, no moving episodes, no epochal revelations in 
the Pijper pages. Such music is turned out nearly every 
day in modernistic circles. It made practically no impres- 
sion on the audience here. 

Vladimir Horowitz once more gave a delightful perform 
ance of Rachmaninoff’s third concerto and was tendered 
prolonged and resounding applause. 

3orodin’s Prince Igor dances ended the concert in a 
dazzling burst of orchestral and baton virtuosity. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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NEW YORK 


An exceptional pianistic talent . . . a 
tone that really sings—Noel Straus, 
Evening World. 

Fluent, brilliant technique, and possesses 
expressive capacity—F. D. Perkins, Her- 
ald Tribune. 

Intelligent and sympathetic.—Evening 


oun, 


Ability plus imagination and _intelli- 
Grena Bennett, N. Y. American. 


gence. 


Wide range of emotional power . . . de- 
lightful depth of feeling . . . strength and 
purity of tone exquisitely controlled- 


Brooklyn Times 


ant places. An ingratiz 
Devries, Evening American. 
Edward Moore, Tribune. 


effective — 


Pianistic qualities that will some day carry her into import- 


The tone emerges with a brilliant finish . . . 
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is unquestionably 
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Heard in the Ravel sonatina which she played much better 
than the composer.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Herald & Examiner. 
Extremely gifted with warmth of feeling, soundness of taste 
and great skill at the keyboard—Eugene Stinson, Daily Journal. 


A talented girl with excellent training —Dai 


BOSTON 


A surprising display of ability—Tran- 
script. 


Musical beyond a doubt—Warren 


Storey Smith, Post. 


Genuine musical imagination.—Herald. 


Admirable pianiste . . . spirited and emo- 


tional playing —American. 


Vigorous sense of rhythm.—Globe 


ly News. 
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The Way Music is Taught 


At the Diller-Quaile School of Music in New York, the 
opinion prevails that teaching should be done by those who 
are enthusiasts for music and for people. . It is also thought 
that teaching should develop the pupil’s’sense of rhythm, 
first through the use of the body,—marching,-skipping, clap 
ping, tapping—and by following with the finger simple 
printed music while it is being played by the teacher, and so 
fort! At the Diller-Quaile School, teachers must develop 
a pupil’s ear by having him do a great deal of singing, 
written dictation, playing by ear on piano, etc. Teachers 
must make careful analysis of music to be taught in order 
to find short cuts of presentaticm and the logical order of 
presentation. In the course of time, the pupil is taught to 
analyze the music he is going to play before he starts prac- 
ticing, and thus he saves-a great deal of time by this intelli- 
gent study. <A teacher in the Diller-Quaile School has 
immortalized this idea in the following poem, which the 
children sing with enthusiasm : 
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‘As the first soloist to grace 
the platform of the Gallo The- 
ater, the violinist provided a 
fitting dedication to the theater 
in the realm of work. 
The violinist quickly showed a 
more than satisfactory technic, 
good tone, and a keen musical 

| intuition.”—New York Morn- 


ing Telegraph. 
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at the Diller-Quaile School 


passages, modulations, and so forth. He sees where the 
difficulties are, what has to be practiced and what not, and 
because of this preliminary study he is able to practice in- 
telligently and to learn very quickly. As regards enthusiasm 
for people, the teacher must have a strong human feeling 
and belief in people’s ability and willingness to learn. As 
Browning says: 

To teach consists rather 

In opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without.” 

At the Diller-Quaile School there is a three years’ course, 
to which teachers come to several classes a week, the sub- 
jects taught being theory and analysis, keyboard harmony 
and improvisation, musical form, teaching material and 
methods, written harmony and counterpoint, and ear training 
and dictation. The teachers attend these classes in the 
Children’s School. According to Miss Quaile, “The mate- 
rial in the different courses is closely correlated. For ex- 
ample, music that is studied in the course on musical form 
is used as illustration in the classes in harmony and counter 
point. The material that is being taught in keyboard har- 
mony, is also used as the basis for ear training and dicta- 
tion. This is a most important and, I believe, unusual fea- 
ture of the work, and is possible only because the school is 
not too large. The Children’s School is for children from 
fives to sixteen or seventeen. After this age, they are 
promoted into the advanced department. The work of 
the children is carefully graded, there being five grades 
with sub-divisions. Therefore, it is possible for teachers 
to observe the grade of children’s work that is most helpful 
to them.in their own teaching. The normal students get 
practice in teaching by doing private and class work in vari- 
ous Settlement Music Schools which are affiliated with this 
school. <A certificate is given at the end of two years, and 

advanced certificate at the end of three years’ satisfac 

work.” 


Paul Wittgenstein to Tour America 


Paul Wittgenstein, German pianist, who lost his right arm 
in the war, according to the London Express, “has since 
played so well with one arm that it is tantalizing to think 
what he might.have been able to do with two,” will make 
his first Américan tour next season, under the management 
of Arthur Judson. In his repertory are two works dedi 
cated to him by Richard Strauss, entitled Parergon and 
Panathenaenzug. The latter recently had its first per- 
formance with the Berlin Philharmonic, under the direction 
of Bruno Walter, followed by a performance in Hamburg, 
under Eugene Papst. 


E. Robert Schmitz’ Master Classes 


It has been rumored in Portland by musicians, former 
members of Mr. Schmitz’ classes, that his master classes 
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What the Jury Thinks | 
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would be conducted there, as also in Denver, this summer. 
This is entirely rumor, as the classes will be held this sea- 
son, as for the past two years, at Colorado Springs, beginning 
the third week in July. 





| 








The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 








tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 


formance.—The Editor. 


Elena Gerhardt, Jan. 31 


TIMES 
Mr. Coenraad von Bos’ part 
. .. must not be forgotten. He 
assisted the singer mightily with 
. his rhythmical pulse and his 
masterly preparation of climax. 


TELEGRAM 
Coenraad von Bos, whose ac 
companiments alternated between 
their fabled proficiency and an 
unwonted rigidity and hardness 
of touch. 


Greta Stueckgold, Jan. 31 


AMERICAN 
Mme Stueckgold uses her 
voice in recital with appropriate 
moderation and grace. 


Eventinc Wor.tp 
Her voice . . . was almost too 
powerful for the tiny auditorium 


Dusolina Gianxini, Feb. 1 


TIMES 
The program began . . with 
monologue d’Iphigenie en Aulide 
of Gluck. . 
TIMES 
began impressively . 
superb dramatic power and tem 
perament were displayed with 
hine effect. 
AMERICAN 
Ernani involami delightful 
combination of lovely tone, lim 
pid and fluent. ... 
Post 
Mme. Giannini sang with ex 
quisite tonal coloring, full range 
and sweetness and excellence of 
tone. 
Post 
oh exquisite tonal coloring, 
full range and sweetness and ex 
cellence of tone. ... 


Post 
] ted rT 4 _ 
lifted her admirers to 


flights of delight... . 


Heratp 
rhe «soprano began 
monologue from Gluck’s 
genie en Tauride. ... 
HERALD 
The early aria had not the 
freest of production or the steadi 
est of tone. 


with the 
Iphi- 


HERALD 
; Went well for the mo-t 
part but there was some hardness 
of tone. 2% 
EVENING WorLp 
As time goes by Dusolina Gian 
nini’s increasingly suc 
cumbs to the detrimental onset of 
a defective method of production 
TELEGRAM 
Listening to her 
sepulchral tones . . . one 
wondered at the enviable repu 
tation which she enjoys. 
JOURNAL 
.. + She is still simply a prom 
ising singer. 


voice 


hollow, forced 


Carl Bricken, Feb. 1 


Times 
. » « poetic vein and intimate 
understanding of the composers. 


EvENING Wortp 
A wide range of tone 
ment, poetry 


color, 


reline 


TELEGRAM 
warmth and feeling of 
poetic nature ... he dis 
little of either. ° 
HERALD 
nor was Mr. 
work conspicuous for 
of pertormance. 


closed 


Bricken’s 
subtlety 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 2 


TIMES 
rhe performance, one of mag- 
nificent color and expressiveness, 
was testimony equally to the or 
chestra and the conductor. 


EveENING Wor.p 
It was through a notable feat 
of imagination that the leader 
and his men brought to life in 
an age of turbulence the trans 
parency, the grace and the divine 
simplicity of Mozart. 


EvENING Wor._p 

‘ under the surface one 
was always aware of a forward 
thrust of - energy. 

TIMES 

The performance of Mozart's 
Symphony was a triumph of tech 
nical finish, euphony and ex 
quisite tonal balance 


Wor_p 
Having performed brilliantly at 
its last New York pair of con 
certs, the Boston Orchestra may 
be excused for last night’s un 
exciting orchestral exhibition. 
+ TELEGRAM 
Mr. Koussevitzky . 
to have given the work a wide 
berth. His reading yesterday ex 
hibited a lamentable want of any 
thing approaching style or that 
essential distinction which, in 
Mozart, is as the breath of life 
TELEGRAM 
The andante has rarely sounded 
so unconquerably soporific. 


ought 


AMERICAN 
Mozart’s . . . symphony... 
showed disturbingly speedful tem 
pers, and also some tenal rough 
ness and technical muddiness. . . 


Fritz Kreisler, Feb. 3 


Wor_p 
Fritz Kreisler played a sen 
suous, yearning, hlting Bach—a 
Bach so essentially human that 
one forgot mathematics and re- 
membered that here was music 
wrought by magic out of pure 
dogma 
Wor_p 
The second movement of the 
Vieuxtemps concerto in D 
minor was one of those priceless 
moments in music. 
Times 
gave of his best in 
designed to please 


The artist 
1 long program 
every taste 


Skyscrapers by J. A. Carpenter, Feb. 4 


Wor_p 
interpretation 
compulsory report 
is that it was small, superficial 
and careless, with enough me 
chanical errors to damn a de 
butante 


EVENING 
Regarding the 
of Bach, the 


EvENING Wor_Lp 
Upon Vieuxtemps Mr. Kreisler 
lavished the peculiar ardor and 
sincerity which he alone is able 
to devote to rubbish. 
EveENING Wor_p 
- » The lower the music’s 
descent the higher rose the vio 
linist’s style toward perfection. 


(Boston Symphony) 


TIMES 
We believe that this is the 
most individual and arresting 
score Mr. Carpenter has pro 
duced 
Times 
the score of Skyscrapers 


y an artistic creation 


Louis 
Site 
did he prod 

bar 


having the old 


Only once 
1 tone 
quality 

Post 

. he squarely faced the 
tests of an operatic tenor. He 
reached those high C’s with sure 
ness and ease and reinforced the 
climaxes with a seemingly in 
exhaustible supply of breath .. . 


AMERICAN 
It is at present 
markable tenor organ, 


Times 
The suavity and lightness of 
tone . in the upper reaches 
no sense of strain and _ little 
loss of quality. 


HERALD 
Skyscrapers ‘i is relatively 
inexpressive when divorced from 
its proper accompaniment of ac- 
tion and scenic effect. ... 
WorLp 
Mr. Reiner has assailed the 
ears of his patrons in Philadel 
phia with it this year. 


Graveure, Feb. 5 


Wor.tp 
Mr Graveure 
baritone yet 


seems to be 


EveENING Wortp 

by the time the changeling 
voice soared above the staff to 
take the" high C of the climax, 
it had become all too patent that 
Mr. Graveure had made a glar- 
ing mistake in attempting to 
break into this unwonted terri 
tory. 


. 


Eveninc Wor.tp 

—" not only had the voice 

lost what merits it boasted in its 

old capacity . is 

TELEGRAM 

suis They were notes of an 

almost ludicrous strain and edge 

the dislocation suffered by 

the voice continued to be mani- 
est. 2 2s 
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Zurich’s Musical Activity on the 
Increase 


Swiss Composer’s New Opera Has Successful Premiére 
—Adolf Busch Wins Ovations—Growing 
Interest in Chamber Music 


ZuricH.—The new two-act opera, Traumwandel, by the 
Swiss composer, K.-H. David, has just had a highly success- 
ful premiére here. ‘It was produced at the Zurich Municipal 
Theater under the baton of the composer, who was recalled 
innumerable times at. the close of the performance. 

The story of the opera is based on Turgeniev’s novel, The 
Triumphant Song of Love, and. plays in that mystic milieu 
which offers such generous opportunities for effective stag- 
ing. The music, in spite of béing strongly influenced by 
Wagner and Richard Strauss, reveals a talented composer 
who makes no mean demands on-hig§ orchestra and singers ; 
demands which, it must be admitted;.do not always create a 
proportidnate’ effect. The singers,~Else Schulz, Maria 
Milkens, Depser and Schmidt-Bloss; were at their best and 
shared in the enthusiastic applause. 

A recent performance of Lohengrin and of La Forza del 
Destino deserve to be numbered among the memorable pro- 
ductions of the season, because of the guest soprano, Felicie 
Hiini-Mihacek. As Elsa and Leonore, respectively, she won 
ovations in both operas. 

A Great VIOLINIST 

Lively interest has been shown in musical circles this 
season in the series of Tonhalle Concerts under the leader- 
ship of Volkmar Andrz. First class soloists have appeared 
at each of these concerts and it was thus that we recently 
heard Adolf Busch give an unsurpassed performance of 
Beethoven’s violin concerto. Busch is unquestionably one 
of the greatest living masters of- his instrument and the 
applause which greeted him seemed unending. 

No less enthusiasm was shown for his pianist partner, 
Rudolf Serkin, who gave a_ splendid performance of 
Reger’s F minor concerto at the last Tonhalle concert. The 
same program was also notable for an excellent interpreta- 
tion of Strauss’ Also Sprach Zarathustra. 

CHAMBER CoNCERTS FEATURE SCHUBERT 

A steadily increasing desire for chamber music is reveal- 
ing itself in the growing audiences that attend concerts of 
this genre. This development in the musical life of Zurich 
was demonstrated at each concert of the four most recently 
heard chamber music organizations, namely the Guarneri, the 
Léner, the Dresden and the Tonhalle quartets, all of whose 
programs. paid tribute to Franz Schubert. 

A new Lieder singer of no mean attainments is Max 
Krauss of Munich, who in a Schubert recital here showed 
himself to be an excellent interpreter of the Viennese com- 
poser’s incomparable creations. 


A. G. O. WF siwasis Luncheon 


Mary Arabella Coale was chairman of the second annual 
luncheon arranged by women members of the American 
Guild of Organists, given February 16 in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church Parish House. One hundred and 
twenty people enjoyed the varied menu and listened to 
beautiful singing of solos by Nevada Van der Veer. Sid- 
ney Thompson recited several madrigals and ballads, and 
brief talks by Prof. Baldwin (City College) and Warden 
Sealy were features. Dr. Carl paid a tribute to Prof. 

3aldwin, whose fifty years of activity as organist was recog- 
nized through a miniature organ console, with candles; he 
has just.-given his 1160th organ recital at City College. 
Grace Leéds Darnell read An Organ Suite, appropriate to 
the occasion. Mr. Sealy paid tribute to the ladies and their 
splendid arrangements for this affair, and mentioned four 
women organists, all still hie as being among the original 
Founders ; they include Kate S, Chittenden, Fanny Spencer, 
Mary Chappell Fisher and Charlotte Wells Saenger. 


Lynnwood Farnam’s Bach Recitals 


The Sunday afternoon and Monday evening Bach recitals, 
February 19-20, with identical programs, given by Lynn- 
wood Farnam at the Church of the Holy Communion, were 
heard by the usual large gathering of devout music lovers. 
Eight works were performed, including three preludes and 
fugues, the fourth trio sonata, two choral preludes and the 
polyphonic work known as “The Canonic Variations in C.” 
The big climax was- the closing St: Ann’s Fugue in E flat, 
in which the dignified theme, so well known as a church 
hymn, produced telling effect. The recital of February 27 
was the 180th presented by Mr. Farnam at this church, he 
having given seventy- -five miscellaneous programs, twenty- 
five of Bach, nine Franck-Brahms, and seventy-one service 
recitals. 


Cecilia Guider Charms 


Bow inc: GREEN, Onto.—Drawn here by sentiment, for 
her husband formerly resided in this city, Cecilia Guider, of 
New York City, captivated the audience which heard her on 
January 27 at the Cla-Zel Theater. Local music lovers 
here have had the pleasure of hearing other artists sing here 
with the Damrosch, Minneapolis, Detroit, and Cleveland 
orchestras, but none so sang into their hearts as did Mme. 
Guider. Her personality, musical instinct, mastery of technic, 
remarkable expressiveness, and most of all the warmth of 
her colorful bell-like voice won them completely. F. 


Genet Songs Heard in Wilkinsburg 


One of the features of the program given by The Drama 
Group of the Woman’s Club of Wilkinsburg on February 
17 was the appearance of Marianne Genet, composer-pianist 
of Pittsburgh. Miss Genet accompanied Mrs. Louis E. 
Young, contralto, in two of her own compositions, The Lotus 
Blossom and The Canton Boat-woman. 


Clarence Cramer in New York to Engage 
Artists 
Clarence E. Cramer is in New York for a few days to 
engage artists for the various productions of the Festival 
Opera Company, of which he is manager. Mr. Cramer is 
making his headquarters at the Great Northern Hotel. 
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SCHOOL 


JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 4 (SIX WEEKS) 


(Alphabetically Arranged) 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


MOISSAYE. BOGUSLAWSKI 


NOTED RUSSIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST 


CELEBRATED THEATRE AND CHURCH ORGANIST 


PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


WELL KNOWN SINGER 


VICTOR KUZDO 
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AND ASSISTANT TO PROF. AUER 
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LEON SAMETINI 
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FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Prof Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Raab, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Collins, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, 
Mr. Kuzdo and Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Fellowships of Two Private Lessons Weekly Each to the 
students who, after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellow- 
ship application blank on request. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of a 
and Master of Oratory are conferred by authority of the State of Illinois at the end of each summer session, upon professionals 
who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory examinations. Requirements in Summer Catalog. 

















STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano furnished with each room. 
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“MARTA 


WITTKOWSKA 


As Carmen Wins 
Plaudits of 8000— 
Sings Part Superbly” 


(Headline, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. ) 


. .. met in physical appearance 
the popular notion of a blackhaired 
flirtatious daughter of old Seville 
and in voice was as gorgeous as 
any that has ever essayed the role 


in these parts.” 


“RARELY HAVE I HEARD A 
CONTRALTO VOICE OF 
GREATER BEAUTY.” 


—London Standard. 


“MARTA WITTKOWSKA 


One of the Best Singers 
in the Title Role for Years” 


(Headline, Philadelphia Enquirer, 1927) 


. . . “A vivid and subtle interpreta- 
tion.” . . . “Wittkowska’s Carmen 
stands well up among the best. She has 
a magnificent contralto voice and the 
music was never better sung.” 


Now Booking Season 1928-29 
Hurok Attractions, Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Personal Representative: 


A. H. Mallery, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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Rethber3, Chosen by Strauss for 


World Premiere 


Negotiation for the world premiere of Richard Strauss’ 
new opera, The Egyptian Helen, which have progressed un- 
der the most difficult circumstances since last summer, are 
finally settled. The premiere will take place at Dresden 
on June 6, 1928 and Elisabeth Rethberg will be the prima 
donna. 

Strauss, being director of the Vienna Opera, and his home 
being in that city which has done so much for him, the com- 
poser felt constrained to allow the world premiere of his 
latest opera there. Strongly expressed desire on the part of 
Strauss, however, that Mme. Rethberg sing the title role in 
The Egyptian Helen gave the world premiere to Dresden. 

Strauss had asked Mme. Rethberg to create the prima 
donna role in his preceding opera, Intermezzo, but at that 
time she was obliged to refuse the honor, a contract requir- 
ing her at the Metropolitan. 

This definite decision on Dresden as the scene of the 
world premiere of The Egyptian Helen, however, was made 
by Strauss on condition that Mme. Rethberg sing the title 
role. One copy of the manuscript of the work was sent by 
its composer to the Dresden Opera, the other being for- 
warded to the singer in this country, with strict instructions 
that its contents be seen by none but the singer herself. 
The management of the Dresden Opera set its schedule of 
the world premiere forward from June 23 to June 6, in order 
to comply with Mme. Rethberg’s American contracts. 

Sailing for Europe in May, on closing her concert engage- 
ments here, the singer will be obliged to return at once, 
following The Egyptian Helen performances, to sing during 
the Ravinia Park Opera season. Directly it ends, she ap- 
pears with the San Francisco Opera Company in that city 
and Los Angeles, only reaching New York in time to begin 
her season of twelve weeks at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The Egyptian Helen is the ninth work of Richard Strauss. 
As most of the famous composers did not bring out more 
than nine symphonies or operas, the forthcoming work is 
looked forward to with special interest. The music is said 
to be wonderfully melodious, demanding pure bel canto sing- 
ing, and the libretto providing vivid action and colorful 
scenes. 

On her arrival in Dresden in May, Mme. Rethberg be- 
gins rehearsals at the opera house where she began her 
career and was the leading star. series of performances 
will follow the world premiere of The Egyptian Helen, ar- 





of New Opera 


Photo by Fernand de Gueldre 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
who will sing the world premiere of Strauss’ The Egyptian 
Helen 


rangements having been made for a Festival Week, during 
which musical celebrities from all sections will be in at- 
tendance at the most important musical event of the year. 














| New York Concerts | 





Margaret Hamilton, piano, Town 
al 


Thursday, March 1 


AFTERNOON 


New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall. 
EVENING 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carne 


gie Hall 
Frances Sebel, song, Town Hall 


Friday, March 2 
AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carne 
gie Hall 
EVENING 
Compinsky Trio, Carnegie Cham 
ber Music Hall 
New York Symphony 
Carnegie Hall 


Saturday, March 3 
MorninG 
Seymour School of Musical Re 
education, Hampden Theater 
Philharmonic Orchestra Chil 
dren’s Concert. Carnegie Hall 


Orchestra, 


AFTERNOON 
Maria Tubau, song, Town Hall 
EVENING 


Philip Morrell, violin, Town Hall 
Sibiriakoff, song, Carnegie 


Mannes’ Symphony Or 
chestra, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


Sunday, March 4 
AFTERNOON 
York Symphony Orchestra, 
Mecca Auditorium 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall 
Society of Friends of Music, 
Town Hall. 
EVENING 
Ingeborg Torrup, dance, Bijou 
Theater 
Rita Benneche, song, Galle The 
ater 
Anna_ Robenne, 
Street Theater 
Workmen's Circle Chorus Con 
cert, Carnegie Hall 
Elly Ney, piano, John Golden 
Theater. 
Ashley and _  Aijleen 
two-piano recital, Guild 


dance, 48th 


u Civic Repertory 
Theater 
Monday, March 5 
EVENING 
Ada Sari, song, Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday, March 6 
EVENING 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Carnegie 
Hall 
Taylor Gordon and J. Rosamund 


Johnson, The Barbizon. 
Myra Hess, piano, Town Hall. 


Wednesday, March 7 
AFTERNOON 
Feodor Chaliapin, song, Carnegie 
Hall. 
EvENING 


Bach Cantata Club, St. Thomas 
Episcopal Church. 


Thursday, March 8 
MornincG 


Fddy Brown String 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


AFTERNOON 


Quartet, 


New York Symphony Orchestra, 

Carnegie Hall 
EVENIN 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie 

Charlotte miscellaneous 
operatic program, Hotel Astor 

Curtis Quartet, Town Hall 


Friday, March 9 
EVENING 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall 
Concert of Modern Music, New 
School for Social Research 


Saturday, March 10 
AFTERNOON 
Bo ston Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall 
Edwin Hughes, piano, Town 
Hall 
EVENING 
David Mannes’ Symphony Or 
chestra, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 
Intercollegiate Musical Corpora- 
tion, Carnegie Hall. 


Sunday, March 11 
AFTERNOON 

Mary Lewis, song, Carnegie Hall 

New York Symphony Orches 
tra, Mecca Auditorium 

Philharmonic Orchestra, Metro 
politan Opera House 

Vertchamp String Quartet, John 
Golden Theater 

Felix Salmond and Dr. S. Rum- 
schisky, sonata recital, Town 
Hall 

EVENING 

Elizabeth Gutman, song, Edyth 
Totten Theater 

Walter Gieseking, piano, Car- 
negie Hall. 

Oscar Seagle, song, Guild The 
ater 

Alba Nardone, violin, John Gol 
den Theater. 


Tuesday, March 13 
EvENING 

Marianne Kneisel String Quar- 

_tet, Town Hall 

Gitta Gradova and Ruth Breton, 
_ The Barbizon. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, 
with Prince Joachim Albrecht, 
Metropolitan Opera House 

Dimitri Tiomkin, piano, Carne- 
gie Hall. 

Vladimir Horowitz, piano, Hotel 
Biltmore. 


Wednesday, March 14 
EVENING 
Schola Cantorum, Carnegie Hall. 


Lois zu Putlitz, violin, Town 
Hall. 


Photo by Talbot 


VERA CURTIS 


Dramatic Soprano 


OPERA — ORATORIO — RECITAL 


Exclusive Management, Central States, 
Kendall Concert Management, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 


OPERATIC LECTURE RECITALS 


Address: CHAS. I. REID, Fisk Bldg., New York 
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Press Comments, 1927-28 


“The accompaniment which presents extraordinary difficulties in the piano transcription, was su- 
perbly played by Harry Kaufman.”—New York Times. 


“Harry Kaufman was a jewel of an accompanist.”"—New York World. 


“Harry Kaufman’s splendid accompaniments were an outstanding feature of the recital.”—New 


York Evening World. 


“A notable feature of the performance was the skill and perfect co-operation of Harry Kaufman.” 


—New York Herald-Tribune. 


“Harry Kaufman at the piano was a revelation. He gave the most masterly exposition of the or- 
chestral part of the Mendelssohn Concerto that we have ever heard.”—Chicago Tribune. 











“Exquisite ensemble marked the collaboration of Messrs. Flesch, Salmond and Kaufman in the 


trio.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


‘In his interpretation of the composition Mr. Flesch received splendid assistance from Harry Kauf- 
man, whose piano work was of equal importance in the playing of the Kreutzer Sonata. Notably in the 
second movement were the unanimity and individuality of the two players strongly in evidence, each 
giving of his best, the two making a magnificent combination.”—Baltimore Sun. 





Mr. Kaufman is available for a limited number 
of concert engagements hy the courtesy 


of The Curtis Institute of Music 





THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
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Tex., and on March 12 in Denver. He will return to 
Europe the end of May or early in June. 

Alexander Kipnis, after a successful season in concert 
with the Chicago Civic Opera, has sailed for Europe. After 
a short opera season in Paris and South America, Mr. Kip- 
nis will return to this country in October, having been re- 
engaged by the Chicago Opera for leading German, French 
and Italian roles. 

Vera Kitchener, president of the Society of Theater 
Organists, demonstrated the use and possibilities in a rela- 
tively small movie organ at Loew’s Roof Theater on Feb 
ruary 8. She was introduced by Mr. Adams, who played 
from memory organ works by Widor, Liebich, Dickinson, 
and Grofe. A large audience, principally conductors and 
organists associated with Loew’s was present and expressed 
warm admiration for Miss Kitchener’s excellent playing. 
Ernest Luz, musical director of Loew’s, spoke. 

Sylvia Lent, well known to Washington concert-goers 
through her many appearances in that city, will be heard 
in the T. Arthur Smith, Inc., Series on March 9. Last 
season the violinist appeared under the same auspices. 

a Meyer, soprano, won new laurels in the role 

Waldtraute in Die Walktire in Philadelphia on February 
33 with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 

Florence Crozier Ozmun, soprano, will make her New 
York debut in a recital at Steinway Hall on Friday evening, 
March 30. 

Katherine Palmer, Tri-State prize winner of the Na- 
tional Opera Club’s 1926 contest, appeared before the 
Minerva Club members and guests on President’s Day at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. She sang two groups of in- 
teresting songs composed by her vocal instructor, Meta 
Shumann, who was at the piano. Gladys S. Thornton gave 
readings from Porgy. 

Adele Parkhurst, lyric soprano, likes radio broadcast- 
ing because she says “It is a puzzle and a gamble. When 
I sing before the microphone I am trying to send my voice 
down a fairway—straight into the heart of my listeners. 
I try to express all I feel, and so reach my goal.” The 
Buffalo Courier-Express not long ago gave details of her 
life As a member of the Light Opera Quartet she has 
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| SOHN MECORMACK, 


PICKS ANOTHER “BROWN BIRD SINGING” 





ERIC COATES’ creative tnstimt 
seems not fo have rested content 
1°" “Heard Jou Singing, “hut in 


| urek. 

| "BIRD SONGS AT EVENTIDOE “- 

| John M* Cormack saw rhis song 
in England, looked rf over, sang if 
through once and tmmedtately 
decided fo taclude 7 on all lus programs. 


BIRD SONGS AT EVENTIDE 


(VICTOR RECORD NO, 1/303) 


Words by 
ROYDEN BARRIE 
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Learn How Your Performance Sounds To Others— 
Have It Recorded On A Phonograph Record 


For Information, phone Pennsylvania 8987 
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CONSOLIDATED RECORDING CORPORATION 
8 West 32nd St., New York 














sung a dozen roles in grand operas. Miss Parkhurst is an 


artist-pupil of Wilfred Klamrath. 


Alice Paton continues to substitute as soprano soloist 
for Sue Harvard at the Marble Collegiate Church in New 
York. This young artist recently gave a recital at the 
Washington Irving High School winning her deserved praise 
from the large audience. 

Michael Press played the Beethoven violin concerto 
with the Reading Symphony Orchestra at the Rajah Theater, 
Reading, Pa., on January 22, and was well received both by 
the audience and critics. 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, 
College, Leavenworth, Kans., before 


a distinct success on January 20 
of her role of Suzanne (Marriage of Figaro), with the 
American Opera Company, Gallo Theater, New York. She 
had previously sung it in Washington, D. C. In her Gallo 
Theater audience were many representatives of leading clubs, 
such as the Illinois Society, Woman’s Press Club, National 
Opera Club. Following appearances of Miss Spence were 
equally successful, for she has definite prima donna quali- 
fications. 


sang recently at St. Mary’s 
an enthusiastic audience. 


Mignon Spence made 


Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner has an- 
nounced the following soloists for the Welsh Day celebra- 
tion of the cg Opera Club, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on March 8: Maud Morgan, harpist; 
Raychel Emerson, dramatic soprano; Evan Williams, tenor, 
and Frederick Miller, baritone. The guests of honor will 
include Mrs. William R. Hughes, Tali Esen Morgan, David 
Arthur Thomas, Frank Harratt and Joseph Davies. 


Sonja Yergin, American pupil of Samoiloff (she re- 
turned recently to her homeland expressly to coach with 
him), sang Madame Butterfly on short notice as guest at 
the Wilhelmshaven Opera, January 11. According to the 
Republik, the soprano, member of the Hanover Company, 
“was brilliantly successful.” The Tageblatt stated: “the 
role is well suited to her, for she has an unusually sym- 
pathetic voice, looks the part, and sings with much 
animation.” 





Obituary 


EDMOND CLEMENT 

Edmond Clément, eminent French tenor, died at Nice, 
France, on February 24, in his fifty-seventh year. M. 
Clement was well and favorably known in America, having 
been a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company during 
the season 1909-1910, and of the Boston and Chicago Grand 
Opera Companies. He made concert tours in the United 
States and Canada in 1913 and 1921. 

The deceased was principal tenor of the Opera Comique 
in Paris for over twenty years, during which time he created 
many leading roles. He was noted for his singing of the 
tenor parts in Carmen, Lakme, Manon and La Boheme. In 
recognition of his career M. Clément was made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. He married Lea Borel of Paris in 


1894, 
C. M. MERICA 

C. M. Merica, founder and manager of the New Haven 
School of Music, passed away suddenly on January 6 in his 
seventy-fifth year. After a long career in school work, Mr. 
Merica became especially interested in musical education, and 
as a result built up the New Haven School of Music until 
now it has become one of the prominent institutions of its 
kind in Connecticut. Many successful men and women owe 
their musical and college educations to the inspiration and 
help received from Mr. Merica. 





CAROLINE TOLLEFSEN 

On February 23, in Brooklyn, Caroline Tollefsen, mother 
of Carl H. Tolliefsen of The Tollefeen Trio, who was the 
only child, and widow of the late Captain Tollefsen, passed 
away. Ardent music-lover, she was undoubtedly the one 
who was responsible for bringing to light her son’s talent 
and musical inclinations, causing him early in life to follow 
his natural bent. The result the world knows, for the 
Tollefsen Trio has travelled all parts of America for the 
past two decades, being known as pathfinders in chamber 
music. A native of Stockholm, Sweden, she lived to the 
good old age of eighty-two. The funeral took place on 
February 26 at the Tollefsen home on President Street, with 
interment at Evergreen Cemetery. 


CARL V. LACHMUND 

One of the few remaining pupils of Franz Liszt, Carl V. 
Lachmund, died at his home in Yonkers, February 20, at the 
leaving a widow, two sons and two daughters. 
Born in Missouri, Mr. Lachmund attended the Cologne 
Conservatory and later lived in Iowa and Minnesota. As a 
young married man, with a lovely little daughter, he went 
to Weimar, where he became a pupil of the great composer 
and pianist, Franz Liszt. The relationship of the Lach- 
munds to Liszt, partially because of Mrs. Lachmund’s 
vivacity and personal charm, indeed became intimate; they 
remained often after the tri-weekly lessons, to play cards 
and chess with the master. He founded the Lachmund 
Ce nservatory in New York about 1900, and subsequently 
formed The Women’s String Orchestra, and conducted it 
for twelve seasons; Camilla Urso was president. His 
suburban residence and school of music in Yonkers, estab- 
lished in 1915, became very successful, with a New York 
studio in Steinway Hall. One of the daughters, Thalia 
Zamon, achieved wide reputation as a graceful stage dancer, 
and has been seen in leading New York theaters. 


age of seventy, 
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As Napoleon in “Madame Sans-Géne”’ 


Three Most Recent Typical Criticisms of His Rigoletto at the Metropolitan: 


DANISE EARNED AND MERITED THE OVATION WHICH GREETED HIS 
TRAYAL OF THE TORTURED TRAGIC JESTER.—The New York World, Feb. 17th, 1928. 





POR. 











THE ARTISTIC HONORS LAST NIGHT BELONGED ALL ALL ALL TO DANISE. HE 
WAS A REAL RIGOLETTO. HE MADE THE JESTER FUNNY AND TRAGIC. HE 
SANG THE MUSIC WITH THAT FINESSE WHICH BELONGS TO THE DANISE 
METHOD.—Charles D. Isaacson in The Morning Telegraph, February 17th, 1928. 











“EXCEPT FOR MR. DANISE’S SINGING AND ACTING IN THE TITLE ROLE LITTLE 


DEVELOPED OF CONSEQUENCE.”—Noel Straus in The New York Evening World, Febru- 
ary 17th, 1928. 
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FEBRUARY 22 
Emanu-El Choir 


The Emanu-El Choir made its yearly appearance at Town 
Hall on February 22 under the direction of Lazare Saminsky 
in a program of mus ic ancient and modern and assisted by 
Ruth Re soprano, Henry Clancy, tenor, Carl Schlegel, 
baritone, and Gottfried Federlein, organist. There was 
instrumental ensemble. With this large force of 
instrumentalists Saminsky gave interesting 
collected from various sources, some of it 

Near East by himself and arranged for this 

There was Russian, English, French, Italian 
veral of Saminsky’s own works, one of them ar- 
ym a Spanish Hebrew melody and music by the 
Maudult, Purcell, Buxtehude, etc. 
only unique, _and _obviously the 


dgers, 


also al 
vocalists and 
church music 
collected im the 
occasion 
music, st 
ranged fr 
Prince ot 
The program 


Venosa, 
was not 
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result of much erudition and research, but was interesting 
as well, and the performances were all that could be de- 
sired. The choir is excellent and put itself to its task 
seriously and with obvious joy. The balance of tone, 
dynamic control, sonority, precision of attack and release 
and ability to follow intelligently the directions of the 
conductor, were far above the average; and these character- 
istics set this choir forth as a body of singers forming a 
real addition to the art of choral singing. There was a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 


Institute of Musical Art 


At the McMillin Theatre, on February 22, the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard Foundation gave its Fifteenth 
Annual Public Concert. The program, performed by stu- 
dents of the Institute, was as follows: Oberon Overture, 
Grieg Piano Concerto, the Unfinished Symphony, Boell- 
mann’s Variations for Cello, Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, third movement. The piano concerto was played by 
Jeannette Epstein and the cello variations by Carl Stern. 
Throughout the evening the pe rformances were such as did 
great credit to the Institute, its teachers and students. 


Le Concert-Spectacle 


The idea of Le Concert-Spectacle took actual form when 
on February 22, in Carnegie Hall, six artists were pre- 
sented: The big attraction was Titta Ruffo, who, in spite 
of a cold, sang most beautifully. Around him were gathered 
Mario Corti, eminent Italian violinist ; Boris Rosenfield, pian- 
ist; Evelyn Hagara, contralto; Lucia Carlino, soprano, and 
Sandra Ratti, ballerina. The idea of these concerts is still 
in embryo, but it is a good one and can be very profitably 
worked out with time and experience. 

It was not only to his credit, vocally, that Mr. Ruffo 
should have sung for the affair, but also because he evidently 
believes in the venture. His opening number, the aria from 
Dinorah, was given with lusciousness of vocal flow and 
great dramatic sentiment. It is the natural possession of 
these qualities which have made Ruffo famous the world 
over. 

Mr. Corti, the violinist, is a distinguished and aristocratic 
personality and his playing very clearly portrays this fact. 
There is a suavity of delivery which is most admirable and 
a deep, sonorous quality to his playing. He played two 
groups, the first being edited by himself and including works 
by Rossi, Veracini and Tartini. The last two named liter- 
ally filled the hall with the richness of the artist’s tone. 

Miss Hagara and Miss Carlino each gave a solo and then 
‘oined in the delightful duet from Rossini’s Semiramide. 
Mr. Rosenfield displayed his well developed technic in 
numbers by Liszt, de Falla, Debussy and Paderewski. The 
little dancer, Miss Ratti, gracefully tripped her way through 
two sketches. She is tiny and most ingratiating. The accom- 
paniments of Vito Carnevali must be mentioned as a decided 
asset of artistic worth. 


FEBRUARY 23 


Marjorie Candee 

At Town Hall last Thursday evening Marjorie Candee, 
soprano, gave an artistic hour of song before an apprecia- 
tive audience. Her program consisted of Italian Arias, a 
German group, a French group, and concluded with five 
English numbers. In her singing Miss Candee revealed a 
fine soprano voice full of warmth, and brilliant in color, 
which she used with much skill and intelligence at all times. 
Her enunciation was distinct and her interpretations artistic. 
In addition to her many valuable assets Miss Candee has 
a charming personality and stage presence, which won her 
a hearty reception by her enthusiastic listeners. The 
veteran Isadore Luckstone presided at the piano. 


New York Philharmonic 


Arturo Toscanini worked wonders — the dainty Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream overture at the Carnegie Hall con- 
cert of February 23, partially through the unusually rapid 
tempo, again through the prominence of “inner voices,” 
one heard violas, bassoons and other instruments as seldom 
before; gnomes, fairies, sprites of all sorts flitted through 
the lovely tonal picture. Borodin’s second symphony, now 
sixty years old, sounds invigoratingly spontaneous, though 
often expressed in strange language; particularly was the 
prestissimo most effective, and the percussion instruments 
certainly held forth mightily in the finale. Pizzetti’s La 
Pisanella _(Woman of Pisa) contains some wild music, 
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right artistic atmosphere for the study and 
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particularly the Love Dance, appropriate to the d’Annunzio 
play, for which it was originally written as accompanying 
music. 

The symphonic sketches, The Sea, by Debussy, gave that 
composer’s admirers full chance to show enthusiasm; there 
is no question that the Toscanini working-out of detail, the 
tremendous climaxes, full of vitality, constitute half their 
effect. The Dialog of Wind and Sea might perhaps be bet- 
ter called Dialog of Thunder and Lightning, so intense was 
everything in this closing number. 

Both during and following the program the conductor 
received the applause due his extraordinary interpretations. 


New York Symphony: Tristan and Isolde 


A Tristan and Isolde matinee at Carnegie Hall! In con- 
cert form, of course. Walter Damrosch was to have con- 
ducted. He fell ill, and therefore Eugene Goossens was 
impressed into service to wield the baton. He knows the 
score from memory and his leading of it further demon- 
strated his unusual mastery with the baton. He was suc- 
cessful in conveying the full message of the music, and ob- 
tained lovely tonal results from his orchestra, and also some 
altogether exciting climaxes in emotion and dynamics. The 
audience gave him a rousing reception. 

Laubenthal, of the Metropolitan, sang Tristan with accus- 
tomed fervor and interpretative finesse. Rachel Morton, 
making a New York debut, sang the Isolde music capably. 
She has a voice of agreeable quality and good carrying 
power and showed effective knowledge of the Wagnerian 
style. 

Viola Silva made a hit with her short contribution as 
Brangane, sung broadly and warmly. Frederic Baer’s bari- 
tone sounded particularly resonant and yet mellow in the 
measures of Kurwenal, delivered with noble declamation 
and deep feeling. 

The excerpts which the concert presented were the pre- 
lude to Act I, the love duet and Brangane’s Call from Act 
II, and Tristan’s Vision and Death, and the Liebestod, from 
Act IIT. 

Wagner in concert form is excellent, but Wagner in opera 
form is superlative. 


FEBRUARY 24 


Oratorio Society of New York 

When the last note of Elijah resounded through Carnegie 
Hall, Conductor Albert Stoessel could well rest his baton 
with the assuring knowledge of having masterfully con- 
ducted this beautiful Mendelssohn oratorio. 

With the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society as in- 
strumental background and with the combined 400 voices 
of the New York Oratorio Society and the White Plains 
and Mt. Vernon Choral Units of the Westchester Choral 
Society, Mr. Stoessel produced such perfect balance and 
precision, together with colorful tonal quality, that the at- 
tentive audience received the impression of listening to a 
vast organ. 

Of the soloists, the abbe-like Dan Beddoe, tenor, called 
forth, and deservedly, prolonged and enthusiastic applause, 
particularly for his comprehensive rendition of the air, 
Then Shall The Righteous Shine. George Fleming Hous- 
ton, baritone of the American Opera Company, though a 
newcomer in the oratorio field, lent dignity and feeling to 
the role of Elijah. Harriet Van Emden and Marjorie S. 
Nash, sopranos, and Doris Doe, contralto, acquitted them- 
selves with credit in their various solos. 


Esther Dale 


Esther Dale, soprano, gave a recital at the Hotel Roose- 
velt on February 24. The program consisted of songs by 
3ach, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf and Richard 
Strauss. 

Miss Dale’s singing was most commendable. As before, 
her voice was flexible, of a lovely quality and well able to 
cope with the vocal difficulties of the many and varied 
lieder she presented. Particularly convincing were her inter- 
pretations of Brahms’ Verzagen and O liebliche Wangen, 
and Hugo Wolf’s Dank des Paria. 

John Doane played satisfactory accompaniments. 


Virginia LaBett 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall was well filled February 24 
when Virginia LaBett, violinist, artist-pupil of Christiaan 
Kriens, gave a recital of five varied numbers, including her 
teacher’s melodious second sonata, and his Souvenir, Sere- 
nade and La Gracieuse. In these she had opportunity to 
show grace and expression, the composer, an expert pianist 
as well as violinist, playing all the accompaniments. The 
Bruch G minor concerto was well handled by Miss LaBett, 
who is a charming young girl of vivacious personality and 
decided violin talent: smaller pieces by Bach, Gardner, 
Gluck, Kreisler, and Sarasate’s Gypsy Melodies, completed 


her program. 
FEBRUARY 25 


Katherine Bacon 


Katherine Bacon, eminent woman pianist, was heard in a 
program of rare charm at Town Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, by a large and appreciative audience. 

Beethoven's Sonata in G major, with which Miss Bacon 
opened her program, moved with a singular grace and dig- 
nity, products of a rich imagination and a scholarly ap- 
proach which characterize all of Miss Bacon’s playing. 

Schumann’s Carneval was admirably performed, the 
player entering freely into the vein in which each member 
of this collection was conceived. 

The Fairy Tale (Ride of the Knights), by Medtner, was 
vividly portrayed, in tones nearly as definite as the spoken 
word, and the two preludes of Rachmaninoff together with 
Scriabine’s Sonata in F sharp were revealed as gems of 
rare and fascinating hue beneath the deft hands of the 
artist. 

The program was concluded with a group of Chopin, in- 
cluding the Impromptu in A flat, two mazurkas, Berceuse, 
and the Polonaise in A flat, in which Miss Bacon proved 
herself an understanding disciple of Chopin as well as of 
Beethoven. 

Miss Bacon’s work, as a whole, is characterized by a 
fugitive and intangible charm, and she is capable of arousing 

(Continued on page 24) 
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“A PARAGON ! 
“A PARAGON ! 
Virtuosa’s hand and 
musician’s spirit !” 
—H. T. Parker, 


Boston Transcript. 





“BEATRICE 
HARRISON again 
establishes her right 
to be regarded as 
the best of our 
English ’cellists” 


—Ernest Newman, 
London Sunday 
Times, Feb. 5, 1928. 


BEATRICE HARRISON and “Bennie” 


New York Times, October 17, 1927. 


“Beatrice Harrison's recital was a revelation of what a 
‘cello can express when technical power is combined with 
understanding and depth of feeling. Through a long and 
exacting program her technical mastery seemed absolute. 
Her intonation from the first number to the last was impec- 
cable, and she gave such expressiveness to her playing that 
her instrument of wood and string became alive and 
eloquent.” 


The Chicago Tribune, October 23, 1927 (Alfred Frank- 
enstein ). 

‘To say Beatrice Harrison has musicianship is putting it 
mildly. She displayed enough musicianship to equip an 
entire symphony orchestra. To say her technique is per- 
fect is to put it mildly again. | firmly believe she could 
make her instrument get up and walk at the word of com- 
mand if she wanted to!” 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, November 8, 1927. 

‘Miss Harrison after her success as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra may be regarded already as a favorite, as 
her classification as foremost ’cellist needs no limitation of 
sex. 


New York Sun (W. J. Henderson). 


“Miss Harrison’s command of her instrument is a joy 
to hear.” 


Boston Evening Transcript, October 10, 1927 (H. T, 
Parker). 

‘The quick and the dead amongst composers owed much 
to Miss Harrison, and in these days she plays the violoncello 
with unfaltering and impeccable skill. To skill she joins 
sympathy for the instrument and susceptibility for it. A 
loving kindness that will never force it to excess or humili- 
ate it with tricks. Her tone is the voice of its grave sweet 
dignity and depth—the stately graces—the cool brightness 
—the darkling mystery—the sudden fires when Hungaria 
calls. Her sensibility to music as music lends her playing 
poise, intuition, felicity, strikes her Kodaly with sparks of 
white fire. Intelligence as well as sympathy—her Handel, 
Bach, Kodaly, Delius, even Senaille and Nardini have each 
its own accent and manner. She characterizes as she plays 
her violoncello in the mirror.” 


Baltimore Sun, December 3, 1927. 


‘Beatrice Harrison rose to the most superb heights, re- 
vealing a rare combination of technical feats and interpre- 
tation. She draws from her instrument a tone that flows 
with suavity yet undulates every curve of the music, and 
vibrates to every accent the composer has laid upon it.’’ 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, November 8, 1927. 


‘Miss Harrison’s next rendition was one of the most 
remarkable feats of violoncello playing that have ever been 
heard.” 


Bookings Made Now For American Transcontinental Tour, 1928-1929 


RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


George Leyden Colledge, Director 


Laura Rechtenwalt, Personal Representative 


Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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FEBRUARY 26 


in het response 


perv ades her 


Elisabeth Rethberg 

Rethberg’s recital, which took place on Sunday 
arnegie Hall, was attended by a capacity audi- 
ence. The had been tastefully decorated with palms 
und flowers, to which were later added a great number of 
floral producing the effect of a beautiful conserva- 
tory; m ndings Mme. Rethberg made a most 
charming 

The singer wi excellent voice and spirits, and every 
thing she sang was a perfect piece of work, the highest 
form of vocal production as well as artistic interpretation 
although it is difficult to state that 
than any other—were the aria 
Willow, an old English bal- 
Messenger by Deems 

The singer was 
and give a number 
program, an aria 


Elisabet! 
evening, at ( 
stage 


pieces, 

these surrou 
picture 

as in 


Especially noteworthy 
number was 
rom Titus by Mozart, 

lad arranged by Percy Grainger, The 
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constrained to repeat several of the songs 
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from The Masked Ball by Verdi, the applause being espe- 
cially enthusiastic, she delighted the audience by singing 
Un bel di from Madame Butterfly with beautiful tone, 
warmth and feeling. More encores followed before the 
audience took its leave. 

Mme. Rethberg was ably assisted at the piano by Kurt 
Ruhrseitz, who is a very fine pianist and knows how to play 
accompaniments. 


Alliance Symphony Orchestra 

The Alliance Symphony Orchestra, Alexander Bloch, 
conductor, gave its second concert in the Strauss Audi- 
torium of the Educational Alliance on February 26, be- 
fore a large and appreciative audience. The orchestra be 
ing made up mainly of strings, the program was chosen 
accordingly, and under the excellent leadership of Mr. 
Bloch very satisfactory results were obtained, the young 
players producing a large and sonorous tone always pleasant 
and noble. 

Handel’s Concerto Grosso in G minor, with the oboe solo 
well played by Engelbert Brenner, was well performed. 
The second number, Elgar’s Serenade op. 20, was given 
with precision, fine shading and excellent tone quality. 
Mr. Gerald Felix Warburg, cellist, was the soloist of the 
evening, playing a concert by Boccherini. He was at first 
a little nervous, which handicap he overcame, playing with 
much feeling and a good clear technic. 

The closing group, made up of Elegie op. 48 and Walzer 
by Tschaikowsky, gave the orchestra ample opportunity to 
show its clean execution and beauty of tone. 

The audience was very generous with its applause of 
leader and orchestra, many of whose members are still very 
youthful. Mr. Bloch is to be highly commended for the 
excellent results he has obtained from his charges. 


Musical Forum of New York 
The last concert of the season of the New York Forum of 
Music Kurt Schindler, director, presented an evening of 
Italian music with Italian artists, given at an Italian theater, 
The Gallo. It took place February 26 and Tito Schipa and 
Mario Corti were the highlights of the concert. The tenor 


was in fine form, vocally, and joyous in spirit. But who 
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would not be put in a real singing mood when received with 
the spontaneous pleasure of an audiefice such as Mr. Schipa 
aroused on this occasion? The pleasure of this audience 
continued through three groups of songs, made up of early 
classics, two rarely heard operatic arias, from L’Arlesiana, 
and Luisa Miller, and Italian Folk songs. The art of the 
singer was that of “song,” smooth legato, impeccable diction 
and countless colorings. His mastery of production is such 
that his voice can be of the lightest, most ethereal quality 
at one moment and fully dramatic at the next. And because 
of this very mastery Mr. Schipa is always in the pink of per- 
fection and his singing is always of the highest caliber. 

Mario Corti with Arthur Loesser, played the Pizzetti 
sonata for violin and piano, dedicated to Mr. Corti. The 
work, except for the second movement, seems rather dis- 
jointed in the development of the musical ideas, and some 
might have taken this as a characteristic of Mr. Corti’s 
playing ; but where a real opportunity was offered the violin- 
ist he displayed ample musicianly ability. Mr. Loesser, at 
the piano, made the most of his part of the work. Mr. 
Corti also interpreted solos by Tartini, Martini and Chabran 
with charm and technical finish. 


George Liebling 

To those people who consider Sunday afternoons and 
— recitals dull, the Chopin recital of George Liebling at 
the Gallo Theater last Sunday might well have given cause 
for a revision of their opinion. Mr. Liebling addressed his 
ripened musicianship to thirteen compositions of the Polish 
piano poet, giving unalloyed pleasure to his large audience 

The recitalist belongs to that class of pianists who have 
long since ceased to exploit technic for its own sake, and 
who employ the dexterity amassed in early years with the 
sole object of expounding the innermost meaning of the 
music and bringing out in the most alluring lights its moods 
and beauties. The B flat minor sonata, the Ballade in F 
minor and the B minor scherzo provided examples of Chopin 
playing such as is vouchsafed to few pianists. But this 
must not be taken to disparage in any sense the quality of 
the remainder of the program. Everywhere there was a 
wealth of beautiful tone, crystalline clearness and crispness, 
poetry and grace—in short all the qualities called for in the 
music he was playing. The Berceuse, an encore, was 
breathed on the keyboard with gossamer like delicacy, and 
the “Trilby Impromptu” in Liebling’s intricate arrangement 
in double notes might have been dictated by the departed 
spirit of Svengali. 

From a purely pianistic standpoint the outstanding quali- 
ties of the recitative would seem to be as near an approach 
to legato as. can be attained on the piano, crisp rippling pas- 
sage work, a sparkling finger staccato and rich and sonorous 
chord and octave playing. Perfect use of the pedal insures 
clarity at all times. 

The conclusion of the recital brought the usual encores, all 
by Chopin 

London String Quartet 

The London String Quartet played at Carnegie Hall on 
February 26, in a program consisting of Schubert’s Quartet 
in A minor, op. 29; the pseudo-Brahmsian one in D flat, 
op. 15, of Dohnanyi, and the sprightly Pixy Ring by 
H. Waldo Warner, violist of the organization. As in times 
past the ensemble did notable work, playing with a unity 
of style, a fullness of tone, and intelligent interpretative in- 
sight that are most praiseworthy. 

It is unusual for a chamber music combination to hold 
forth in so large a hall as Carnegie, and, this reviewer had 
his misgivings as to the outcome. But there need have been 
no fear, for the quartet possesses a tone that, though never 
harsh, is almost orchestral in quality. 

The audience was both exceptionally large 
astic. 


and enthusi- 


Beatrice Weller 


A beautiful young girl manipulating a great big harp with 
ease, assurance and Foe” te attracted a good sized audi- 
ence to the Edyth Totten Theater on Sunday evening. Much 
applause and delighted comment showed that the audience 
was much attracted after passing through the portals. Miss 
Weller has appeared several times this season in joint per- 
formances with Carola Goya, the dancer, who is her sister. 

Assisted in places by members of the Barrere Little Sym- 
phony, the harpist was heard in numbers by Bach, Corelli, 
Rameau, Lulli, Tournier and Durand, as well as pieces by 
French and Russian composers and Goossen’s suite for flute, 
violin and harp. 

The winsome young recitalist showed throughout solid 
musicianship, abundant temperament and a formidable tech- 
nical command of her instrument. Her personal attractions 
was much enhanced by a simple and unaffected manner of 
delivery that quite captivated her listeners. 


Musical Art Quartet 

\ composition from the classical period, a modern work, 
and an ultra-modern number were played by the Musical 
Art Quartet at the Guild Theater on Sunday evening. This 
appearance brought to a close a series of three subscription 
concerts given during the season by this organization whose 
personnel is comprised of Sascha Jacobsen, first violin; 
Paul Bernard, second violin; Louis Kaufman, viola and 
Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, cello. 

A featured novelty of the evening was by Randall Thomp- 
son, a Harvard graduate of 1920 and now a professor at 
Wellesley; it is entitled The Wind in the Willows, after 
the book of the same name by Kenneth Grahame. Schu- 
bert’s A minor quartet, op. 29, opened the program, and 
Debussy’s quartet, op. 10, closed it. There are elements of 
charm, sincerity, good-taste and sensitive musicianship in 
whatever fields of composition this string ensemble may 
turn its attention, and thorough and intelligent workman- 
ship characterize its every effort. In the hands of these 
four musicians the Schubert work was a vibrant and lovely 
tone-drama; the Debussy an appealing, lyrical flight of 
fancy, and the Thompson a fantastical fable. 


Roxy Symphony: Gadski, Soloist 
One of the best concerts thus far in the series being 
offered Sunday mornings at the Roxy, was that of last 
Sunday when Johanna Gadski was soloist. A record audi 
ence was in attendance to give the former Metropolitan star 
(Continued on page 32) 
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LONDON PRESS 
After his recital, July 9, 1927 


Sunday Express 

“Paul Wittgenstein, the one-armed German pianist, played so 
well with his one hand that it is tantalising to think what he might 
have been able to do with two. Here was a potentially great pian- 
ist whom the war, in which he lost his right arm, put out of court. 
Yet what he is able to do even now is as amazing as his pluck in 
attempting to do it at all.” 


The Era 

“The world over men pay homage to courage, all the more when 
it is not the impulsive flush of a moment but a calm and steady 
flame of nyo rg to balance mental ability against physical 
disability. Paul Wittgenstein, pianist, lost his right arm in the 
war ; a bilicred, he continues to be a pianist of distinction and 
needless to say, of virtuosity. At his recital he played a Concerto 
by Bortkiewsitsch (apparentiy written for him), Strauss’ Parer- 
gon to the Sinfonia Domestica (dedicated to him), and two 
Chopin-Godowsky Studies. There was an atmosphere almost of 
wizardry about the performance—about the marvellous dexterity 
that obtained such almost simultaneous harmonies over a wide 
stretch of keyboard.” 


Daily News 

“Mr. Paul Wittgenstein had the misfortune to lose his right 
arm in the war, but has followed his career as a pianist in spite 
of his handicap. He has brought left-handed technique to a state 
of development which has probably never been attained before. 
At a recital given at the Wigmore Studios, he played two of 
Godowsky’s arrangements of Chopin’s studies, which are too diffi- 
cult for most two-handed pianists.” 











GERMAN PRESS 


After the premiere of the “I 
Richard Strauss, with the 
Walter, 


anathenaenzug,” written for him by 
Berlin Philharmonic, under Bruno 


January 15, 1928 


Berlin Montagspost 

‘The ‘Panathenaenzug’ is a magnificently planned composition, 
dedicated to. Paul Wittgenstein: Symphonic etudes in Passacaglia 
form, a noble, firm work, which affords a marvellous opportu 
nity for the left hand. Wittgenstein, to Bruno Walter’s accom 
paniment, played superbly, and received a tremendous ovation 
at the close.” 


Berlin Mittag 

‘The sensation of the concert was the premiere of Z new 
Strauss work. Incredible was the virtuoso performance of Witt 
genstein, the one-armed phenomenon! His enormous haieie al 
facility plus a brilliant elan earned for him a deservedly enthusi 
astic reception.” 


Tagliche Rundschau 


“The rich and beautiful composition afforded the player every 
virtuosic possibility. The success of Wittgenstein was sensa- 
tional.” 


Berlin Lokalanzeiger 

“Wittgenstein played the work with perfect mastery and had 
a great success.” 
Hamburg Nachrichten 


“This extraordinarily difficult work, written for the left hand 
alone, was interpreted by Paul Wittgenstein with amazing tech- 
nique, and with a beautiful tone. His performance triumphed !” 
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conductors are companionate conductors. 


1ini Week is every week in New York these 


~ 


Opera really is becoming musical here since it has 
ceased to be a fashion show. 

o- 
1 the plans for our new opera house 
“most of the time 


Lindberg 
seem to be in the au 
birthday reminded one that 
he turned out to be the 


ent 
- and vet 

for his country 
a young modernistic composer and find 
y, Schonberg, Satie, and Honegger. Have 
hful musical “creators” no voice of their 
the 200,000,000 population predicted for 
States in 2003, at least 199,000,985 will 
the cello because it sounds so 

voice.” 


“T love 

much like the humar 
weeks more of opera in our town and then 
stage activity, heeding oncoming summer, will 


are to present itself in the open air at our sev- 

\merican al fresco operatic enterprises 
ae 

the reason modernistic composers are 

is because Herbert C. Hoover, 

candidate, said not long ago: “We no 

ve the right to think in terms of our own 


k to Bach” 


— ~@>——— 
frog was found alive in Texas the other day 
having been buried in a cornerstone thirty-one 
However, the animal has not yet been tried 
in unabbreviated performance of Meister- 

Gotterdammerung 

\cademy of Arts and Sciences presented 
hilip Sousa with a gold medal last week— 
he first award of the kind ever made for music by 
organization. Sousa is highly worthy of the 
nd the praises showered upon him by the 
the accompanying dinner had fine truth 
He is one of the most respected and 


ians of our day \s one of the ora- 
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tors remarked: “John Philip Sousa, your fame will 
keep step with your music as both march unforgetta- 
bly down the tuneful corridors of Time.” 


These are the days when sadness and gladness 
mix in equal proportions, the concert performers 
being sad because the musical season is waning 
toward its close; and the critics being—but finish 
this sentence for yourself. 

a 

Strauss’ Don Quixote now seems as futile (as far 
as general popularity is concerned) as that hero’s 
fantastic fight against the windmill. Nevertheless 
the Strauss poem is a great work and in some re- 
spects the best from the pen of the master. Its 
pages are filled with tonal creation of a high order 
of originality, fancy, poetry, pathos, and expertness 
and brilliancy in orchestral coloring and construction. 
Don Quixote should be in the permanent repertoire 
of our symphonic organizations. 

Wagner regarded the ovérture to Gluck’s Iphigenia 
in Aulis, as “Gluck’s most perfect instrumental 
piece.” Then the generous Wagner proceeded to re- 
write its ending, adding thirty-three measures of his 
own to the original score. However, Wagner had a 
worthy precedent to justify him, for Mozart also 
had tinkered with the same finale and tacked a con- 
clusion to it long before Wagner’s refashioning in 
1854. And still there are simple souls today who 
groan in pious protest when a modern composer 
merely transcribes or adapts the music of an old 
master. 

Y 

The new Royal Opera House in Rome (refur- 
bished from the old Costanzi Theater) was opened 
on February 25, with Premier Mussolini in attend- 
ance. He had been instrumental in having the reno- 
vation made, and in bestowing the new name of the 
institution. The initial performance was that of 
Boito’s Nerone. Mussolini received a much greater 
ovation than was extended to the weak music and 
ineffectual drama of Boito. In his concentrated and 
generous patronage of music and the allied arts, 
Mussolini is following the excellent example of that 
other famous dictator, known to the world as Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

Charles D. Isaacson is the new music critic of the 
New York Morning Telegraph. His contributions 
are sound musically but in addition they make a 
popular appeal because they combine news with 
criticism and refrain from the kind of technical dis- 
section which interests only a negligible percentage 
of the readers of any daily newspaper. A new 
Isaacson book called The Simple Story of Music 
is about to issue from the press. It should be a 
for the tired business man who thinks that 
Bach is merely mathematics and that Wagner wrote 
most of his music loud in order to keep the som- 
nolent: business man awake when he is an unwilling 
listener at the Opera. 


he On 


The announcement made by the four members of 
the Persinger Quartet that at the end of this season 
the quartet will disband will be received with genu- 
ine regret by music lovers all over the United States. 
The quartet was organized some years ago by the 
late Elias Hecht and became a chamber music or- 
ganization of such excellence that it could fairly 
meet the competition of any other similar organiza- 
tion. At its head was the distinguished musician 
and violinist Louis Persinger, and its other members 
were musicians of the first order. That such an 
organization, after the long years of study it has 
put into its endeavor to attain perfection, should 
now disband is indeed a matter for sincerest regret. 

Oe 

Leaders of Chicago orchestras whose performances 
are broadcast from local radio stations via remote 
control were recently summoned to a meeting at the 
headquarters of the Chicago Federation of Musi- 
cians to receive instructions regarding a possible 
tieup in a number of theaters, cabarets and hotels. 
The meeting was called by James Petrillo, head of 
the union, in consequence of a controversy with Chi- 
cago radio stations over the remote control system. 
He demanded employment of ten players in the 
larger stations and five in the smaller ones. Def- 
inite news as to the outcome of the matter is not yet 
at hand. Chicago musicians are fortunate in having 
a union that is both powerful and efficient; in prac- 
tically every branch of orchestral work they are the 
best paid “musical laborers” in the country. Now 
that the prices in New York are controlled by the 
new local, No. 802, there is a probability that East 
will be West in regard to the adequate payment of 
musicians. 
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DRY FACTS 


It is surprising that some enterprising pub- 
lisher does not print an encyclopedia of musical 
facts—dry facts. Encyclopedias there are, 
plenty of them, but it takes looking through their 
too-well-filled columns to find what one wants 
to find. The sort of thing one wants is detail— 
detail of compositions, detail of composers, of 
artists, of all sorts of things. There may be en- 
cyclopedias of this sort. If so, this writer must 
acknowledge ignorance of them. 


Facts, to be quickly and easily found, must 
be tabulated under headings. All of the facts 
should be given first. If, then, there is to be 
any discussion of them, extended biographical 
data, etc., these matters should be given after 
the mere outline facts. When composers are 
mentioned, their compositions should be tabu- 
lated and classified—symphonies, songs, quar- 
tets, operas, etc. Sometimes the large diction- 
aries have this (and, strangely enough, one of 
the largest used to have this in early editions 
and has changed its policy in later editions!) 


With artists, what one wants to know, besides 
birth and death dates and such externals, is the 
standing of the artist, the tours made, the sort 
of programs played, and so on. Also, one 
would like to have tabulations of the names of 
the famous performers of certain music: the 
famous Chopin players, the famous Wagner 
singers, the famous Toscas, or Wotans, or Car- 
mens. One would like to find somewhere, 
quickly, what roles the famous operatic stars 
have sung and where. 


There is endless detail that is needed. To- 
day it is not easy to find. Dictionaries are too 
good. They have too much detail, and this de- 
tail is put in such a fashion that the seeker for 
information has to read pages and pages to learn 
what could be put, easily, into a single para- 
graph. 


The curious thing about it is that, in the end, 
it is dry facts that best tell the story. Schubert 
is best advertised by merely telling how many 
of his songs have been successful. The dic- 
tionaries do not tell this. Writers in the dic- 
tionaries rave over all sorts of songs that one 
never heard, and never heard of, but do not 
list the ones that have lasted the best. Schu- 
bert’s place in music might also best become 
known by telling exactly how many perform- 
ances his various works are having today. In- 
stead of this one reads of wonderful chamber 
music—that is so wonderful it is never played 
but has been dropped from the programs! One 
reads of ten great symphonies of which only 
perhaps two are known, and of which only one 
is really great. 


And this sort of thing is true not only of the 
really great Schubert but of a number of com- 
posers whose greatness may well be doubted. 
Why not give facts—facts! Those are the things 
that tell, and, in the end, tell the truth. Some 
composers may be neglected for a time, but in 
the ultimate the public selects what it wants, 
and no argument contrary to the public’s will 
is likely to prove valid. 


One of the most interesting features of the 
question is that dictionaries, which, surely, 
ought to be international and free from preju- 
dice, are national and full of prejudice. In 
Grove—the best of all the dictionaries—we 
read of great British composers, who are great 
only to the biased British mind. To read Grove, 
one would get the impression that Purcell was 
the equal of Bach, Gluck or Handel. From 
French sources one may easily get the impres- 
sion the Rameau was the equal of the compos- 
ers whose works are seen on nearly every pro- 
gram; and from other sources we are handed 
out equally misleading material. 


Naturally, any professional musician, any 
constant recital patron, gets to know what is the 
truth of the matter—especially when some mis- 
guided artist or conductor subjects his public 
to the boredom of sitting through the perform- 
ance of a work by one of these locally great com- 
posers. This could perfectly well be avoided 
by the publication of facts—figures. 

By all means let some enterprising publishing 
house give us a dictionary of musical dry facts! 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


We are in receipt of the attached letter from that 
marvelous old veteran, Albert Ross Parsons, who 
at eighty-one continues to give piano lessons at his 
Steinway Hall studio and comes from out of town 
to do so. 

We envy Parsons his age, his mental alertness, his 
religious convictions, and his having been a piano 
pupil of the prodigious ( Carl Tausig. 

’arsons always was a deep student of the Wagner 
music and ideas. In 1893 he published a book called 
Parsifal, or the Finding of Christ Through Art. 

The Parsons communication is typewritten and if 
he handles his piano keys as neatly and faultlessly 
as he does those of the machine, he must be in a 
class with Francois Planté, the French pianist, who 
at the age of eighty-nine (he lives in retirement at 
a villa near that of Clemenceau) is said to give re- 
markably fine performances of Chopin, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Bach, and Schumann. 

Here is the letter of Mr. Parsons: 

Steinway Hall, New York City, 
February 14, 1727. 
Dear Variations: 

In the Musica Courter of February 9 I note in your 
always bright page, among the paragraphs prompted by 
Prof. Theremin’s radio demonstration of ethereal music, 
the question raised as to where Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, 
and the other masters got their musical ideas. May I cite 
the testimony of two of those masters as pertinent to the 
discussion? 

Beethoven: “I feel 
God than most men.” 

From the letter of Berlioz to Wagner, September 10, 1855, 
in which he writes: “The old Demiurge (Deity) is certainly 
laughing up there, in his ancient beard, on the constant suc- 
cess of the age-old farce which he stages for us. But | 
will not say evil things against him for he is one of your 
friends and I know you always stick up for him.” We 
are prepared to find Wagner in agreement with Beethoven, 
only he goes into the matter more in detail. Thus Wagner 
writes : 

“T have never been able 


that in my music I am nearer to 


to compose at all before some 
thing had occurred to me. I would say to the young com 
poser: ‘Never adopt a text before you have found in it an 
action carried on by persons in whom you take a lively inter- 
est. Of these persons, regard with closest scrutiny the one 
who interests you most... . Place the figure in the twilight 
so as to perceive only the glance of its eye and now the 
shape itself will manifest a vitality, which may perhaps startle 
you, but that is something that you will have to put up 
with ; and now its lips will move and a Spirit voice will say 
something real and comprehensible, yet never before heard, 
as did once, say, the Marble Ghost, and the page Cherubino, 
to Mozart. On hearing this you will awaken as from a 
dream. Everything will vanish from sight, but in the spirit- 
ual hearing the message will sound on. Something has 
occurred to you, and that is a musical motive.’ . When 
I am alone, and the musical fibres begin to tremble within 
me, when confused sounds shape themselves into harmonies, 
and from those harmonies arises the melody which, as Idea, 
reveals to me my whole being ; when the heart in loud beat- 
ings adds its impetuous metre, and inspiration pours out in 
divine tears through the mortal eye, which now no longer 
sees, then I often say to myself: ‘What a great fool art 
thou, not to keep always by thyself and dwell there in these 
unique joys, instead of pressing out into the crowd! What 
can the public, even with its most brilliant receptions, give 
to thee, which will possess even the hundredth part of the 
value of that sacred refreshing which wells up within thy- 
self ?’” 

To the undersigned, it does not seem likely 
Theremin’s invention can add more tones to the musical 
scale than already exist, say in a glissando on the E string 
of a violin. The vocabulary and form of its utterances 
must depend upon the skill of its human manipulation. It 
may conceivably yield exquisite tone qualities capable of 
inspiring composers in their artistic creations, just as gor- 
geous tone-colors, real or imaginary, once inspired Turner 
in his paintings. 


that Prof. 


Very sincerely yours, 
A.BerT Ross Parsons. 
eRe 
Paris reports that no more “visiting” is to be 

allowed behind the scenes of its Grand Opera. Since 
the founding of the institution the hospitality of 
its green room (with the ballet ladies as the chief 
hostesses) has been proverbial. The visitors con- 
sisted principally of statesmen, bankers, and mem- 
bers of aristocratic and wealthy circles. Many noted 
romances had their inception in the Grand Opera 
green room. It appears that hereafter the function 
of opera-giving is to be taken more seriously in 
Paris, even though the time-honored ballet will re- 
main to be viewed—however only at long range. 


eRe 


Remarkable were some of the opinions expressed 
by well known musicians in our Hugo Wolf sym- 
posium of last week. Percy Grainger and Josef 
Hofmann admitted bravely that they do not like the 
music of Wolf. That at least is a more commend- 
able state of mind than Ravel’s and Bartok’s, both 
of whom admitted that they know scarcely any of 
the works of the master who holds a place among 
the world’s great composers of art songs. Queer 


fellows, thoSe modernists. - Now one begins to won- 
der how much Ravel and Bartok know about Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Wagner. 

nr se 


Apropos, Hungarians, Italians, Russians, and the 
French do not as a rule care overmuch for the music 
of Brahms. That master is best understood and 
loved by Germans and Anglo-Saxons. Leopold 
Godowsky made the observation. We ought to write 
an editorial about this, but the season is getting late. 

ze 


Which reminds us that Katharine Lane, the critic, 
and essayist, has flown these concert-ridden precincts 
to spend a few spring weeks in Nice, as the villa 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Montague ( Miss Lane 
is famous, among other things, for her series of 
skits called The Lounge Talkers. She is kind 
enough to send one to this column, as a result of 
overhearing the attached musical small talk aboard 
the steamship Rochambeau : 

THE 

‘Get Mrs. Fox to sing. 

“What! Why, she murdered 
and it is my favorite. 

“Oh, well, that was 
what that does! 

“Yes, but I heard her in the 
rose buds and love being too late 
mean. It was terrible. 

“Maybe. But I think on a boat 
critical. I am a perfect fuss-budget 
am home. My husband says I don’t 
is good enough. But like this, when 
time, you have to be easy-going. 

“Not me. I would rather read. . Oh, Mrs. 
Going to give us a little song? Oh, yes you can. 

I don’t think any of us can hear that one too often.” 

Mrs. Fox, throwing off her quite near mink coat, sits at 
the piano and begins “Sweetes’ I'il feller,” while the first 
lady whispers, “She has a wonderful negro dialect, anyhow !” 

nme 

It is an interesting reflection that while the 
moneyed and socially elevated circles are prepon- 
deratingly addicted to jazz, the lowly listeners at the 
concerts of our Eastside and enterprising Educa- 
tional Alliance crowd to hear the best kinds of music. 
Recent performances there given before thronged 
audiences were those of the Alliance Symphony Or- 
chestra (Alexander Bloch, conductor) and the Mu- 
sical Art Quartet, which devoted its entire program 
to Beethoven. 
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LouNGE TALKERS 
She has a lovely voice 
‘Drink to me only’ last night, 


just after dinner, and you know 


. that song about 
know what I 


morning . . 
. you 


should not be so 
about music when | 
think even Kreisler 
anything passes the 


you 


Fox! 


Well, 


Re 
Dear Variations: 
Don’t you think 
even for fiction? In his 
forget which, he writes: 
“Harold Bauer would listen meekly to her directions on 
the phrasing of Bach—he averred that she had the only true 
contrapuntal ear of the age and the Flonzaleys acceded to 
her request to take certain pages of Loeffler a little faster.” 
Now, of course, to an imagination undermined by opium, 
it is quite conceivable to picture Harold Bauer doing any 
thing meekly, and the Flonzaley Quartet sawing away in 
feverish haste on their instruments to please the lady who 
wanted to hurry up with Loeffler and have it over; but don’t 
you think it’s putting a fearful strain on the lay mind in its 
natural state? EpwiNna_ Davis. 


too tar 
page, I 


Thornton Wilder is going a bit 
book, The Cabala, on 


2 PR FF 
Mothers do not croon Chopin’s Berceuse to their 
babes as they rock the cradle; no mistress ever was 
greeted by her lover with Strauss’ Serenade; and 
certainly no locomotive engineer as he manipulates 
his iron horse along the rails, ever hums or whistles 
a strain from Honegger’s Pacific 231. 
nRme 
Czerny, Clementi, Cramer, and Kuhlau were born 
so that piano teachers could live. 
Ln 


All music is not discord and all discord is not 
music—a proposition the truth of which probably 
would be denied by most of the younger modernists. 

eee 

No, Alfrieda, loan sharks are not composers of 
popular music who borrow tunes from the classics 
without making acknowledgment of their indebted- 
ness. 

nr e 

A correspondent of the New York American de 
clares that a great deal of the socalled percussive 
music sounds percussed. 

a ae 

That is in line with J. P. F.’s opinion: “Bartok’s 
piano concerto is not a musical composition; it is a 
disaster.” 

| a 


Toscanini’s rare powers never received a more 
eloquent tribute than when one of the Philharmonic 
players said to us the other day: “My part in the 
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Respighi Pines of Rome ends about twenty measures 
from the finale, and in that short remaining period 
Toscanini excites me beyond words as | watch and 
listen to the overpowering dynamic and emotional 
climax which he achieves. The only other conducyo1 
who ever impressed me as much as Toscanini, 
Muck, when I was a member of his orchestra in 
Boston.” 


Was 


ae QQ 


Fifties,” re 
Otto Kahn 


West 
“was 


‘That noise you heard in the 
marks H. J. Phillips in the Sun, 
dropping another opera site.” 

ze Fr FF 
sweetest,” says a Chicag 
not a new idea. Cag 
noted for the beauty of 


“Married singers sing 
culturist. That is 
canaries always have been 
their song. 


eC 
e 
c 


voice 4 
Ss - @. 


these 
has become a 


Georges Barrere said to the writer of lines : 
“Now that baritone Graveure tenor, 
I shall give up the flute and change myself into a 
piccolo player.” 

ze Fe F 

Nanette Guilford, young 
the Metropolitan, is in grave danger of ostracism 
from her colleagues at that institution. However, 
so far they have not discovered her crime, inexcus 
able from the st undpoint of the average opera singer 
She goes to piano recitals, chamber music seances, 
and symphony concerts, and shows strong signs of 
understanding what she hears on those 

| a ed 


American soprano at 


occasions 


A music paper is in trouble on account of money 
owing to its printer. That is not news. If a print- 
er owed money to a music paper, that would be news. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


A VOCAL TRAGEDY 
(A true fiddle 
vou A seventies, 


rime—One 


is the 
near Broadway 


victor ) 


story in which the 
street in the 


bright and sunny morning not 

Characters—A good looking and stylishly 
man, and a well known vocal teacher 
and who wears a goatee 

The vocal teacher is walking slowly down the 
street, enjoying the fine weather, but feeling that he 
would be much happier if he had a few more pupils 
to fill in his spare time. He is telling himself that 
he would rather be in his studio, spending said spare 
time profitably instead of enjoying the same spare 
time unprofitably in the free New York air 

\ well dressed young man approaches from the 
opposite direction, stops suddenly, gazes at the vocal 
teacher for a few 
him. 

Young Man (speaking very rapidly ) : “ 
in every possible way to see you at your studio, but 
I am always told that you are too busy and that you 
are not taking any adc litional pupils. I know that 
is not true but I never have been able to pass your 
severe secretary. Now that I have a chance to speak 
to you, you must listen to me. You have some open 
time, haven’t you, professor? I must study 
you, and [ want you to hear me. I’m so goc 
you will be surprised.’ 

The Vocal Teacher : 
1 somewhere, but 
whom I undertake 


Young Man: “ 


ae 
iong < 
dress¢ 


whose hair 


seconds, and seems to recognize 


I have tried 


with 
good that 


“Well, | 
you know, | 
to teach.” 

If you are afraid that | cannot pay 
your price, you needn’t worry about that. My father 
is rich, and he knows your price is forty dollars a 
half hour. I am prepared to pay you in advance for 
as many lessons as you demand 
come and study with you. | 
and with no one else.” 

Vocal Teacher 
stroke of Providence 
pears to hesitate and 
as you are so persistent, 
my studio, and I will 
now. I must also hear 
unless | hear them first.” 

Young Man: “Of course, I’ll be glad to have you 
hear me. First, I must go home and get my violin.” 

Vocal Teacher (astounded) : ‘Your violin? What 
do you want with a violin?” 

Young Man: “Why, to play on, of course. Say 
What are you trying to do? Discourage me 
\ren’t you Professor Auer ?” 

(Vocal teacher faints. ) 

+ + ” 


might 
am 


squeeze you 


very particular 


only 
must 


please let me 
study with you, 


and wonders what 
him this windfall. Ap 
“Well, inasmuch 
come with me to 
your first 
never take 


gasps, gor «l 
sent 
says slowly: 
may 
give you 
you. | 


you 
lesson 
pupils 


| The foregoing sketch, written by an eavesdroppet 
who overheard the sidewalk tragedy was submitted 
for confirmation to Signor Buzzi Peccia, the 
whose only answer was: 
\m I really so like Prof. 
Editor, MustcAL Courter. ] 


noted 
“What 
Auer in 


vocal pedagogue, 
do you think? 
appearance °” 
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CHICAGO LOOKS FORWARD TO NEXT 


RAVINIA OPERA SEASON 
In the appended anticipatory reflections on the 
1928 season of opera at Ravinia, Chicago, Edward 
Moore, musical reviewer of the Tribune of that city, 
voices the sentiments of many a lover of 
opera, ten weeks of whose summer will be made 
bearable and even pleasant by the excellent perform- 
ances given each year in the attractive suburb of the 
western metropolis. 
Said Mr. Moore, 
f his paper: 
“Before we 
out its 


pri bably 


writing in the February 26 issue 
realize it, Ravinia will begin holding 
persuasive attractions again. One of the 
cheering thoughts, an antidote to impressions of 
slushy, February journeys about Chicago, is that be- 
fore long there will be ten summer weeks out on the 
north shore of exceptional music in exceptional sur- 
best of opera in the midst of nature, 
but disciplined nature, where weeds are 
not and trees, lawns, and flowers are. 

“Ravinia is what it is because Ravinia has ideals. 
Founded seventeen ago, it had culture and 
artistic education and it went on its way 
toward that goal not by talking about it, but by 
doing it. The best performance of a year was not 
sood enough for the next year; the next season 
scored an advance, and the one after that anothet 

‘The organization that comes there is the most 
representative body of singers the world knows today 
side of the footlights, and the Chicago Sym- 
Orchestra on the other. No finer orchestral 
found anywhere than the Chicago Sym 
yhony: the singers belong in the first line of any 
ope ra house anywhere in the world. The repertoire 
is broad, the is rigid and intensive, the per 
a great delight 
23 to September 3 
has 


has been 


rounding’s, the 
a civilized, 


years 


as its goal, 


on one 
hony 
ody can be 


tra ining 
formances are 
“Tune 


Mr. Eckstein 


remember the dates 
not yet issued his annual pros 
but he wearing’ an expression of 
and content indicative that has 
1 the direction of the rear. He is ¢ 
husiast; at this time of you will find i 
cult to get him to talk about anything but 
t is a living thing to him, and no less to 
there it with him 
‘The that he 
ment is that the 1928 


an honor roll of 


pectus, 
atisfaction progress 
in en 
diffi 
Ravinia. 
those who 


iot been i: 


year 


to enjoy 
a definite state 
will again be 
light of past 
present. He 
and with 
prophets.” 


nearest has come to 
Ravinia roster 
musical art. In the 
is enough, at least for the 
failed to he a 
than is usually 


seasons, it 
has seldom 
more honor 


good prophet, 
extended to 
HONORS FOR McCORMACK 
McCormack 
See, by which he be 
cause gratification but 
proved himself to be 
and a 


NEW 


lhe new honors with which John 


has been vested bv the Holy 


) 
° }). ] 1] 

comes a apal ount, wit 

ormack 


but a 


no surprise 


not only real gentleman 


arusi 
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real Catholic as well. He has been in the public eye 
for many years, and his record is one to be proud 
of. That it should have been recognized at Rome 
is only natural and to be expected. Characteristic 
of McCormack was his remark upon the receipt of 
news of the title conferred upon him. “I have be- 
come very much excited,” he said, “when I think 
what joy and happiness it will bring to my mother 
and father in Ireland!” It is not every man who 
would think first of his mother and father on such 
an occasion. McCormack is one of them, and per- 
haps the whole-hearted sympathetic understanding 
of others is one of the things that have made him 
such a popular favorite the world over. 


—_— —_©>——_—_ 


RETHBERG TO CREATE 
EGYPTIAN HELEN 
We know of no one better suited to sing the lead- 
ing role in the new Strauss opera, The Egyptian 
Helen, at its world premiere on June 6 next, at 
Dresden, than Elisabeth Rethberg. Strauss was 
anxious to have Miss Rethberg sing the first per- 
formance of his other opera, Intermezzo, an honor 
which the Metropolitan Opera singer was obliged 
to forego owing to her engagements in New York. 
Not to be daunted, Strauss stipulated that he would 
let Dresden give the latest opera its premiere in 
June providing Rethberg could do After long 
negotiations this splendid artist has been able te set 
aside all concert and operatic dates for that brilliant 
Immediately after the premiere Miss 
Rethberg will sail for America to rejoin the Ravinia 
Park Opera Company, her next engagement after 
that taking her to San Francisco for opera there. 
\fter that the 1928-29 season in America continues 
for the much-in-demand singer, so that she will 
have little or no rest between times. 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL’S 
PRESIDENT 
The election of Professor John Erskine of Co- 
lumbia University to the presidency of the Juilliard 
School of Music is another step forward in the effi- 
cient and fruitful administration of the generous 
benefactions of the late Augustus D. Juilliard. No 
more appropriate selection could have been made for 
this important post than that of Prof. Erskine, who 
is a gifted practical musician and musical savant, 
and who, through his previous activities as chairman 
of the administrative committee of the Juilliard 
Foundation, is thoroughly conversant with the poli- 
cies of the institution and such needs and exigencies 
as call for energetic and intelligent handling. 
Professor Erskine has been granted an indefinite 
leave of absence from Columbia University to enable 
him to devote all his energies to his new duties, and 
all those connected with and interested in the Juil- 
liard Foundation look forward to signal results. 
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wsand dollars are to he paid In this cen 
American composer may emerge the richer by 
I have investigated the offer and find its sponsorship honest 
and reliable There are no strings to the offer as the 
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twenty 
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or original 
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tenmal cor 


pending 
which 


$11,000. 


money will be paid in all events by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
on certification by the jury. Jurors may not compete; their 
standing in the musical world is added voucher for integrity. 

That is the economic side. There is another and very 
important aspect: the good name of American composers. 
Our composers are in competition with European musicians 
and the American prize winning works must go to Vienna 
to be judged alongside of the prize winners from nine 
zones, the final winner to receive ten thousand dollars. Will 
our prize winner be representative of the best we can do? 

From the new terms which I obtained from the Schubert 
Centennial Committee, 1819 Broadway, New York, it is 
clear that the contest is for original orchestral works, 
Hommage a Schubert. There are no restrictions as to 
scope or length. The competition, it is stated, seeks works 
chraacterized by strength of melodic line and by clarity. 
The closing date has been extended to May 

Hoping this letter will help some young composer to 
economic betterment, I am, 

Yours for American Composers, 
Rosert L. Dimyon. 


Marie Damrosch Comments on Young Pianist 
To the Musical Courter 

The last of this season’s Biltmore Musicales was enthusi- 
astically applauded by an audience that completely filled the 
Grand Ball-Room. And why not? Did not Gigli thrill as 
usual with a generous program? 

It is not so easy for one who is still in the earlier stages 
of the game to win the enthusiastic plaudits of a Biltmore 
audience, especially when such a young artist is placed on 
the same program with so great a favorite as is Gigli. 

On this occasion, however, the writer who has for some 
time watched with interest the rapid progress of Creighton 
Allen, the young American pianist, was pleased to note 
that the playing of his two groups won for him an ovation 
that caused him to respond with Schubert and MacDowell 
encores, to the evident further delight of his audience. 

A pianist who can today evoke and then hold the pro- 
found attention of his hearers from the moment he touches 
the keys to the very last chord, undoubtedly has a promising 
future before him. Marig£ DAMROSCH. 
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Rudolph Ganz has received word from Zurich, 
Switzerland, that his father passed away last week, 
at the age of seventy-nine. 








A cable from Paris states that Victor Benham 
“proved himself a great artist and brilliant pianist” 
at his recital on February 25. The Agriculteurs 
was crowded, and Benham met with “emphatic 
success.” 








Rappold for Chicago Opera 


Marie Rappold, former Metropolitan Opera 
House star, has been engaged to sing a number of 
performances with the Chicago Civic Opera on its 
current transcontinental tour. 








Querze Pleases Monte Carlo 


According to a cable received from Monte Carlo 
the two recent performances of Raoul Querze, 
Italian tenor, were so successful that he was of- 
fered a contract for the remainder of the season. 
The report states that the critics were warm in 
their praise of the singer’s voice. 








Sharlow for Chicago Civic Opera Spring 
Tour 


Myrna Sharlow has been engaged to sing on the 
spring tour of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
She joins the company on March 3 at San Antonio, 
after having filled her engagement with Ruffo and 
Zenatello in Philadelphia, where she sang Andrea 
Chenier on February 








Papal Title for John McCormack 


John McCormack, who is already a Knight Com- 
mander cf the Orders of St. Gregory the Great and 
St. Sylvester, has been elevated to the Papal Peer- 
age by Pope Pius in recognition of his eminent 
position in the world of art, together with his life- 
long and ardent devotion to the Catholic faith and 
the Holy See and his generosity to Catholic chari- 
ties. By this elevation McCormack becomes a 
Papal Count. 








Coolidge Festival April 27-29 


The dates for the forthcoming festival in Wash- 
ington, D. C., sponsored by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, 
are announced for April 27-29. The program for 
the first evening will consist of a ballet under the 
direction of Adolph Bolhm and the orchestra will 
be led by Hans Kindler. A commissioned work 
by Stravinsky also will be presented at this time. 
On the afternoon of April 28 the Arnold Rose 
Quartet of Vienna will play, and that evening the 
Society of Ancient Instruments, a Parisian organi- 
zation, will provide the program. On the after- 
noon of the third day Alfredo Casella, pianist; W. 
H. Kincaid, flutist, and Hans Kindler, cellist, will 
be heard, and in the evening the Chamber Music 
Orchestra will play under the direction of Hans 
Kindler. An adjunct to this will be the appearance 
of Mme. Patorni-Casadesus, harpsichordist, and 
Marcel Tabuteau, oboeist. 











Ellen Ballon Wins Acclaim in Montreal 
relative to the recital by Ellen 
McGill University, is self- 


The following telegram, 
Ballon, Canadian pianist, at 


explanatory : 
Montreal, Quebec, 


Ellen Ballon’s recital to provide a piano scholarship for 
University was a brilliant event. The Governor General, 
composer, and Viscountess Willingdon, Sir Arthur and Lady Currie, 
Sir Frederick Williams Taylor and the Hon. Wilfrid and Mrs. 
McDougald, were notable figures among the large audience. Miss 
Ballon held them spellbound by her masterful execution, her fault- 
less technic, and above all by the spirit that inspired her. We are 
very proud of her. 

(Signed) Cor. Witrrip Bovey, 
Director McGitt University. 
Department of extra mural relations. 


February 17. 
MoGill 
himself a 


Clara Baur Memorial Scholarship Fund 


With the final returns from all those who participated 
in selling tickets for the alumnal theater party, given at 
the Shubert Theater, Cincinnati, by the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, it has been announced that the Clara 
Baur Memorial Scholarship Fund of $10,000 is within a 
few hundred dollars of completion. This statement was 
issued by Leo Paalz, treasurer of the Alumnal Association. 
Through the untiring efforts of John A. Hoffmann, the asso- 
ciation’s president, the theater party cleared approximately 
$2,300. In addition to this there were a number of donations 
from those who were personally interested in the project. 
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Spain’s Distinguished Conductor Comin3, to America 


Enrique Fernandez Arbos, said to be the greatest per- 
sonality among Spanish conductors today, is arriving in 
New York on March 10 to fulfill his engagement with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. He has. been asked to 


ENRIQUE FERNANDEZ ARBOS, 
celebrated Spanish conductor who will arrive in New York 
on March 10 to conduct five concerts of the New York 

Symphony Orchestra. 


conduct five concerts, during the course of which he will 
bring out a number of works by leading Spanish composers. 

This visit will mark Arbos’ first appearance in America 
as a conductor, although he is well known here as a violinist, 
notably as concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Arbos was born the day before Christmas in 1863 in 
Madrid, where he now has his permanent home. At the age 
of fourteen he won the first prize for violin at the Madrid 
Conservatory and was then sent to Brussels on the scholar- 
ship of the Infanta Isabella. There he studied with Vieux- 
temps and in 1879 won the Grand Prix. Joseph Joachim 
was present at the competition and invited the young vio- 
linist to continue his studies with him (Joachim) in Berlin. 

The great master introduced his protégé to the Berlin 
public by performing Bach’s Double Concerto with him and 
shortly thereafter Arbos was engaged as concertmaster of 
the Berlin Philharmonic, a position which he held for two 
years. 

He left Berlin to accept a professorship at the Hamburg 
Conservatory, which he later exchanged for a similar posi- 
tion in Madrid at the request of his parents. After their 
death, however, he again left Spain, this time for England, 
where he soon became celebrated, especially through his joint 
concerts with his friend Albeniz, Spanish composer, with 
whom he went on long concert tours. 

These journeys were cut short by Arbos’ becoming a pro- 
fessor at the Royal College of Music in London, and it was 
from there that he came to Boston as Franz Kneisel’s suc- 
cessor. 

Besides his violinistic work, which he has since given up, 
Arbos was constantly active as a conductor, and just this 
year Madrid celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
founding of the Symphony Orchestra there. 

Possessing an energetic spirit, he is not content with con- 
ducting his orchestra all winter in the capital and other 
Spanish cities but also has charge of the concert series at 
the Grand Casino in San Sebastian, where he has his sum- 
mer home. Nor are his baton activities confined to the south 
of Europe. He is well known as an orchestral leader in 
London, where he has conducted in the Queen’s Hall, the 
Albert Hall, Covent Garden and the Palladium, and in Paris. 
In the latter city he won enthusiastic praise from the critics, 
and especially Debussy, for his work at a great music fes- 


tival held in the season of 
1913-14. 

As a composer Arbos has produced but few works and on 
those he does not place a very high value. On the other 
hand his instrumentation of Albeniz’ Iberia is most import- 
ant, for he has entirely succeeded in transcribing this in- 
spired but somewhat overburdened piano suite into a beauti- 
fully-sounding and masterfully executed orchestral work. 

Arbos’ numerous activities have been widely recognized 
and high orders have been bestowed upon him in Spain, 
Portugal and France. He is a member of the Spanish 
Academy and an honorary member of the London Academy 
His conducting is characterized by a fiery temperament and 
great precision, while in private life he is known as an amia- 
ble and highly cultured causeur. His appearance in America 
is being awaited with pleasure = 


Champs-Elysées during the 


Philadelphia Orchestr 
Varied Program 


Large Audience With His 
Other Notes 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Pierre Monteux, presented a varied pro 
gram for the regular Friday and Saturday concerts, Febru 
ary 24 and 25, and the ninth Monday evening concert, 
February 27. The opening number was the Symphony in ( 
major by Boccherini. It is scored for four flutes, four 
horns and strings, thus leaving many vacant places on the 
stage at the opening. The orchestration is not complicated, 
while the melodies and entire construction are quite simple 
in form. Its very simplicity and..melodiousness held a 
charm, however, and the fine interpretation met with evident 
approval. The Andante Amoroso.and Tempo di Menuetto 
were particularly pleasing. As a direct contrast, the follow 
ing number was Debussy’s masterpiece, La Mer, with its 
elaborate and involved orchestration, to say nothing of the 
og pd of harmonies. The three From Dawn 

ill Noon on the Sea, Gambols of the Waves, and Dialogue 
of the Wind with the Sea, were all fascinating. Mr. Mon 
teux, of course, is thoroughly at home in these French num 
bers, and gave an unusually beautiful interpretation of the 
entire work. The atmospheric element, so strong in De 
bussy’s compositions, was abundantly evident here, especially 
in the first part. 

Following the intermission the audience had a treat in the 
performance of the Mendelssohn violin concerto in E minor 
by the young volinist, Cecilia Hansen. Miss Hansen is a 
joy to look upon before one is completely captivated by her 
playing. She exhibited a beautiful tone in the Andante, 
while in the first and last movements her facile technic was 
uppermost. Her recalls following the number were many 
and most enthusiastic. The closing number was Ravel’s La 
Valse, which afforded Mr. Monteux another opportunity to 
present an excellent reading of a modern French composer. 
This number is definitely a waltz, with a decided rhythmic 
and melodic charm, but underlaid with a sinister element of 
tragedy. In parts it might almost have been labelled La 
Mer, so undulating is the background. Yet the succession 
of various waltz themes continually overrides thig and it 
dances on to an abrupt climax. The orchestra did’Some fine 
work under Mr. Monteux’s inspired baton, while both con 
ductor and men received spontaneous approbation at the 
close. 


Presents 


Monteux Thrills 


Conducting 


Masterly 


sections 


LonpoN STRING QUARTET 

In the Penn Athletic Club ballroom came the sixth meet 
ing of the season of the Philadelphia Chamber Music Asso 
ciation. The London String Quartet appeared before a large 
audience awaiting in pleasurable anticipation a confirmation 
of the impressoin made by this organization last year. 
Though the personnel is changed slightly, John Pennington 
filling the desk of the first violin, the ensemble was of 
equally as high a standard as formerly. The tone in each 
voice was remarkably beautiful, the timbre forming a 
perfection in blending notably smooth and musical. The 
reading of Dohnanyi’s poetic quartet in D flat left nothing to 
be desired in the interpretation of the emotional and humanis- 
tic content, or in clarity of form and line. As a tribute to 
the centenary of Schubert’s death, his quartet in A minor 
formed the second number on the program, to which the 
players also gave a very fine reading, though some might 
question the quickened speed of the Andante. The program 
closed with two charming little atmospheric pictures by 
McEwen. The audience received the players with- much 
enthusiasm. 


Wittiam Van Den Bure tn Recitat 

William Van Den Burg, first cellist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, appeared in his first Philadelphia recital, in the 
Foyer of the Academy of Music. ‘His program was well 
balanced and thoroughly enjoyable throughout. Opening 
with three movements from the sonata No. 3 in C major, by 


ARBOS WITH HIS ORCHESTRA IN MADRID. 
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Adagio and Allegro b 
well done, but especially 


Bach, this was followed by the 
Boccherini. All of these were 
beautiful was his playing of the second movement of the 
Boccherini group. In the sonata in E minor by Brahms 
Mr. Van den Burg continued to demonstrate his remarkable 
artistry both as to interpretation and technic. Harry Kauf 
man, who accompanied Van den Burg capably throughout, 
deserves praise for his fine work in this Brahms 
where the piano holds such a prominent place. Numbers by 
Debussy, Glazounoff, and Popper were itfully 
rendered by the soloist. The Symphonic Variations 
Boellmann closed a most successful recital. 


sonata 
also deligt 
Faust 


s| he PI - ag 2 Grand 
February 


Opera Company presented Faust 
23. M. M. (¢ 


suc , on 


Dr. Carl Gives Bach 


Under the direction of Dr. William C. Carl a Bach Fes 
tival Service was given at the First Presbyterian Church 
Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, New York, on February 
26, this being one of Dr. Carl’s regular monthly special mu 
sical offerings which he has been giving at the church 
such notable artistic success for Several years. On 
occasion from the cantatas, Sing for Joy, Sing 
Unto the a Glad New Song, and God Goeth Up With 
Shouting, sung by a augmented choir ; 
soloists Grace soprano; Amy Ellerman, 
Ernest Davis, Edgar Schofield, bass, and Dt 
himself, who played the toccata and 
cathedral prelude and fugue, and 
brilliant and scholarly manner that 
of his performances 


selections 
Lord 
were 
were Kerns, 


largely 


tenor ; 
fugue in D 
several 
al \ *haract 
always characte 


chorales 


The Carl choir, as well as the soloists of the First 
byterian Church, are too well known to 
comment at this time. Dr. Carl has 
the forces under his command with his own 
siasm, and the special musical First 
byterian Church are always a genuine treat. The 
ances combine technical excellence with 
The spirit of the music given is fully attained, and the tonal 
quality is extraordinarily fine. Were these performance 
given in Town Hall or Carnegie Hall they would be 
nized a } 


require 
succeeded it 
artistic 
services at the Pres- 
periorm 


religious solemnity 


recog 
1 
s among the outstanding musicai events o!f the season 


The Costanzi in Rome Renovated 


The work of remodeling the Costanzi theater in Rome has 
been completed After a year of labor the 
newly opened as an opera house on February 23.with a 
performance of Aida, and the theater is now to be know! 
as the Royal Opera House. Attention has 
every detail, particular stress being laid 
is now one of the largest in 
matically and the 
All superfluous 
so that there is plenty of 
gather there. Too, there i lew roof a 
rations which the architect, Piacentini, 
to make the theater among the most rtistic 


theater was 


been giv 
on the stage 
Italy. The scenes mov 
dressing rooms are provided with 
additions in the interior ve been 
room for the crowds tl 

id to 

as 


American Premiere of Puccini’s La Rondine, 
March 10 


premiere of La Rondine, 

three acts by Adami, music by Giacomo 
will take place at the Metropolitan Opera House 
afternoon, March 10, at 2 o'clock, it is announ 
opera has musically prepared and will 

by Vincenzo Bellezza; Wilhelm von Wymetal 
management; the 
while the scenery has been de signe d and paint ted 
by Joseph Urban. The cast will be as follows: Magda, 
Lucrezia Bori; Lisette, Editha Fei 
amino Gigli: Prunier, Armand Tokat 
Ludikar: Yvette, Charlotte Ryan; 
Parisette; Bianca, Philine Falco; 
Suzy, Merle Alcock; Lolette, 
Giordano Paltrinieri; Perichaud, Millo Picco; 
James Wolfe; A Young Man, Max Altglass; 
dents, Max Altglass, Giordano Paltrinieri and 
Malatesta. 


The American 
Gius¢e ppe 


been 


the stage chorus has been rehear 


Giulio Setti, 


Georms tte, 
Gabrielle, Phrac 
Dorothea F 


Pompili 











MARJORIE 


CANDEE 


Wins Praise of Critics 


Press Comment, Town Hall Recital, 


Feb. 24, 1928 

NV. Y. SUN 

“The program was of broad variety and 
made up with RARE TASTE. The singer 
proved to be a CHARMING RECITAL- 
IST. She has GONE AHEAD IN HER 
ART WITH LEAPS AND BOUNDS 
during the year’s time since she sang here. 
Her voice, of FRESH QUALITY, was 
WELL-PRODUCED and her’ under- 
standing and delivery of texts displayed 
only a SERIOUS ARTIST OF ENVI- 
ABLE ACCOMPLISHMENT. Her style 
was admirable and her skill in takin¢ in- 
tervals correctly was praiseworthy. The 
audience was large.” 


NOEL STRAUS, N.Y. EVE. WORLD 
of 


“ ordinary 
sweetness and purity. She threw herself 
with considerable fervor into the more 
pensive and sombre effusions attempted. 
The singer evoked a real atmosphere and 
her tones took on real body in the upper 


register.” 

GRENA BENNETT, N.Y.AMERICAN 
Large admiring audience. 
pleasing voice.” 


Voice more than 


“ 


: Fresh, 
warm and 
F. D. PERKINS, HERALD TRIBUNE 
“Smooth, well-produced top notes.” 
W.B. CHASE, N. Y. TIMES 
“Vibrant upper tones.” 
NV. Y. EVENING POST 
“Well-pleased audience.” 


For terms and dates, address 
Concert Management 
Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 W. 42nd St. New York 
4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


MUSICAL COURIER 


WOMAN'S 
omposed entirel 
nfeld stated that “Ethel Leginska has made a _ palpitating 
an interesting musical personality with important and o 
yr prima donna conductors.” The sec took place 
shed under 


eo} 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Ol 


ond concert 


rnuary 12 and will conduct the New York Symphon 


New Y ork Con certs 


(Continued from page 24) 

rousing reception, which she well merited. In the pink of 
ndition, Mme. Gadski gave a splendid account of 
in an excerpt from Tristan and Isolde which made 
instantly realize that she is unquestionably still in 
t her excellent voice and true Wagnerian style 
orchestra, under Rapee, gave good support and added 
Beethoven and Wagner 


wal CC 
herself 
session ¢ 


umbers by 


Charles Anthony and William Heyl 
So successful was the first joint recital given this season 
\nthony and William Heyl that a second pro 
two-piano music was given at the John Golden 
rheater last Sunday evening. The program leaned toward 
the modern in character and included numbers by Ropartz, 
Casella Rachmaninoff, well as Mozart's D major 
nata. Technical skill, a fine appreciation of the content of 
the music, and sympathetic accord in the matter of inter 
pretation marked the playing of these two artists. Both of 
them also were heard in which they created an 
equally fine impression 


by Charles 


gram ol 


and 


as 


solos in 


Maurice Ravel 


assisting artists gave a concert of 
Century Theater on February 26 with 
success that greeted the French composer som«¢ 
A vhen he appeared under the auspices of Pro 
Musica, the society which brought him to America. He 
ted by Lisa Roma, who has been with him on a 
America from coast to coast, E. Robert Schmitz, 
and president of Pro Musica; Ivor Karman and 
Horace Britt 

lhe program consisted of a trio for piano, violin and cello, 
ongs sung by Miss Roma accompanied by Ravel, and piano 
pieces Qed by The music again enchanted, and 
these American appearances of Ravel serve to remind us that 

France there still lives an unassuming composer who 
| the great, a fact that, with all the 
aggressiveness of modernism, is sometimes in 
forgotten 

Schmitz and his associates proved themselves excellent 
interpreters of the Ravel music, giving it all of the brilliance 
Ravel wrote into it, and, alternately, all of that 
mysterious, atmospheric color of which only France 

French the Miss the 
the understanding and with lovely tone 
choice could have been made for the 
the Ravel works, and she was included 
that greeted the other artists 


Ravel 


the 


laurice and 
Ravel music at 


( SATTi€ 


KS ago 


founder 


Ravel 


must be listed among 


lamor and 


langer Of being 


vhich 
elusive 
the secret Roma sang 


and have 


ongs with Sam 


No. better 


rendition of 


quality 
proper 
n tl 


1 applause Ravel, as were 


vho assisted on the program 
Civic Repertory Theater 

va Le Gallienne was honored at a concert on February 

given by various “European-American” organizations in 
New York, in appreciation of her artistic accomplishments 

ula Fire, s Margarita and Max Selinsky, violinists, 

1 Isai Seligman, were the program’s artists. At 
Miss Le (sallienne was pre 
ts, flowers, and encouraging messages from 

representatives of the various societies, and in reply paid 
fitting who had helped her in making 
mplishments, for which she 


yprano 
pianist, 
ot the 


conclusion concert 


with gif 


tribute to those 


7] 1 


possible her artistic accc was 


being honored 

Maria Grever 
a Spanish (or Mexican or South American?) 
gave a her own works at Pythian 
Temple with much assistance and all sorts of distinguished 
patronage, including that of the Ambassador of Mexico, 
the Ambassador of Spain, the Ambassador of the Argen 
1 and 1 The assisting artists were Gustavo 
Milla Dominguez, Rodolpho Hoyos, George 
Marguerite Sylva, Michio Ito and the Rondalla 
an instrumental group. Corinne Welersen was 
‘ompanist. The music is all of it strongly flavored 
he Sp folk idiom. It is semi-popular but highly 

and thoroughly well made. 


Maria Grever, 


sta] f 
omposer, recital of 


rasco, 


h 
anisn 


teresting 


Marcel Grandjany 
French harpist, gave a recital at Stein- 
Hall on February 26. He played a program of un- 
interest, his being made, obviously, not 
the purpose of displaying his great virtuosity, but solely 
their musical value and excellence. Among those of 
than usual musical value and excellence must be 
named, first of all, Grandjany’s own compositions. He is 
surely to be listed among the most genuine and most gifted 
living French composers. He has invention of a high 
towards the idiom that has 


order, and his taste leans 
made modern French music the most talked of among 


Marcel Grandjany, 
Vay 
selections 


isual 


more 


ot 


CHICAG 
of aomen, gave its first concert of the season, under the baton of 
vital instrument out 
en imdizvidual 
on January 8 last 
Viss Leginska’s conductorship and will be heard in a number of concerts also. 


( 


Merch 1,-19ZS 


) 


Miss Leginska, on 
the organization.” The critic of the 
about interpretation, with as much 
when the impression was deepened. The 
Miss Leginska appeared as guest 


March 9 


December 5, and 
of 
ideas 


New Rochelle, N. Y., on 


modern idioms, and the idiom 
influence upon present day writers—except those (among 
them French modernists) who repudiate the style 
and cast it aside as something not only worthless but to 
be avoided. For Grandjany makes out of it music that is 
simply exquisite, music that one listens to with rapt atten- 
tion, and of which one hears the last note with a feeling of 
genuine regret. The pieces he played at this recital were 
his Automne, heard for the first time here, and Fairy 
Tale, already familiar and justly popular. 

A novelty on the program was Jazz Band by Marcel 
fournier, an amusing conception of the French idea of 
jazz, which, as Ravel has pointed out, is not the American 
idea of it, and remains strictly French, as it should. ‘The 
balance of the program was made up of modern and classic 
compositions, and arrangements, some of them by Grand- 
jany himself. The composer-harpist has a splendid technic, 
and, better still, genuine musicianship of the sort that is 
not learned but is inborn. Not that he is a self-made musi- 


that has had the greatest 


some 
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Steinway Piano 
. - , Duo-Art 
FRrIEDBERG, Fisk Bldg., N. Y.Columbia Records 


ANNIE 
Reliab een tiara Melamrcees: 


Exclusive Management: 
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Antoine de Vally 


The distinguished Belgian tenor 
says of 


THE POOL OF 
QUIETNESS 


THOMAS VINCENT CATOR 


“It is the most satisfy- 
ing song I have come 
across for a long while.” 


9 


Both concert and radio artists are 
using this number with success. 


9 


Published by 
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March 1, 1928 MUSICAL COURIER 
He has had the best of musical educa- 

tion, and nowhere can a’ musical education be had _ better 

than in France. Still, Grandjany has that which cannot 

be hought—real musical feeling, and he gives of his riches 

to his audience in generous measure. 


Juilliard School Orchestra 


Under the able direction of Albert Stoessel, the Orchestra 
Class of the Graduate School of the Juilliard School of 
Music gave an interesting Bach concert at the Engineering 
Auditorium on February 26. The program consisted of the 
Brandenburg Concerto in G; the Coffee Cantata with so- 
prano, tenor and bass; a composition with bass, solo violin 
and chorus, and the Peasant Cantata with soprano and bass. 

Mr. Stoessel has done splendid work with these young 
people. The performance of the orchestra and that of the 
vocalists and chorus, as well, was conspicuous for an ex- 
cellence of ensemble and a dignity of style that would be 
commendable even in musicians of much greater experience. 


cian—far from it. 


New York Shoat of Musie and 
Arts Recitals 


On successive Thurscay evenings of last month two un 
usual programs (the 670th and 671st) were given at the 
New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
director. These were unusual in that the first was given 
entirely by young women, the second by young men, and 
also in the wide variety of music presented in the thirty-five 
numbers. Piano, organ, violin and vocal solos, vocal trio, 
male quartet and violin choir, all done by young pupils, from 
memory, showed the quality as well as quantity of work at 
live ing sdadsk denies. ental het sone flied Pps 1927-1928 FACULTY AND PUPILS OF THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
: 5 , “eae tap : eo RALFE LEECH STERNER, DIRECTOR 


come from all over, Cuba, Porto Rico, South America being 
represented as well as the United States. The programs Left to right: Tirst (lower) row—Alice Davis, Paul Stoeving, Arthur Friedheim, Emma Robinson Sterner, Ralfé 
speak better than any words, and are herewith reprinted : Sterner, Frederick Riesberg, of the faculty, and Alfred DiRocco; second row—Evan Williams, Margaret Noonan, pes 
670Ta PUPILS’ CONCERT Brown, Ruth O’Neil, Anne Cooke, Helen Klepser, Frieda Hoffman, Margaret Toohey, Elizabeth Fey, Violet Kahn, Syd 
Thursday Evening, February 9 ney Halperin, Raul Borragan: third row—Charles Schepp, Vincent Aita, Wilbur Lindsey, Jean Borloz, Edwin 
top row—Flora Gross, Juliet Gross, Ricca Pressi, Indez Toledano, Lois Henriques, Margaret Smith, Dounia Rutenberg 
Florence Smith, Laura Brian, Ransom Terwilliger, Joseph Lauria, Helen Mahaupt, 


MUSIC ANI 


Matern 


Organ—Andantino Batiste 


Anne Cooke Shirley Portnoi 
Flower (Madame Butterfly) Puccini 
Janice Brown and Ruth O'Neil ——___—_ 


. Scarlatti 


Vocal Duet—Every 


Lakatos did excellent playing, especially in Poldini’s Im 
promptu. 

Mme. Halasz, graduate of the Royal Hungarian Academy 
of Music, Budapest, has taught there and in other European 
cities. Ernst von Dohnanyi was a classmate of Mme. Halasz 
and highly recommends her; a summer course from June 


15 to August 1 is planned by this excellent ieacher. 


Piano—Siciliano and Sonata in 
Al 


ys Rosenfield 
Vocal—(a) Ah! Love But A Day... 
(b) Come Out In The Sweet Spring Night 
Margaret Noonan 


musical child, which she demonstrated in a Mendelssohn 
barcarolle and Siklos’s Dance. A_ tasteful pianist is Irene 
Schwarz, showing good touch in Chopin’s waltz in C sharp 
minor. Doris Maier’s playing of Beethoven's first concerto 
(movement I) showed crisp touch and warmth; to this 
Mme. Halasz played the second piano. Beatrice Riemer 
shone in Radnai, and Madeleine 


. Gilberte 
. Gilberte 


Violin—Legende . Wieniawski 
Helen Klepset 


Vocal—Aria, Elsa’s Traum (Lohengrin) . Wagner 


Frieda Hoffman 


Piano—The Lark aeeaws . Balakireff 
Rose  Slypian 
. Sarasate 


Violin 


Zigeunerweisen ‘ 
Violet. Kahn 
Vampa (Il Trovatore) 
Ruth O'Neil 
Piano—-Romance, from Suite 
Ist Piano, Juliet Gross 
Vocal—Aria, Vissi D’Arte, Vissi 
Margaret 


Vocal—-Aria, Stride Ia Verdi 

, a \rensky 
2nd Piano, Flora Gross 

I Amore (Tosca) Puccini 

Toohey 


Piano—-Romance, Op. 44...........5. Rubinstein 

Laura Brian 

Vocal—Aria, Connais-tu le pays? (Mignon) Thomas 
Elizabeth Fey 

Piano—-Military Polonaise ; ede ee’y Chopin 

Margaret Smith 


Voeca Dawn Curran 


Blanche De Walt 
Opus 10, No. 12.. 
Rica Prezzi 
Voceal—Aria, One Fine Dav (Madame 
Janice Brown 
Kati .. ; " Hubay 
Shirley Portnoi 
Nome (Rigoletto).... 
Dorothy Heyden 
Rhapsody.... .iszt 
Dounia Rutenberg 


Piano—FEtude, Chopin 


Butterfly) Puccini 


Violin—Hejre 


Vocal—Aria, Caro Verdi 


Piano—Fighth Hungarian 


Vocal Trio—Les Sylphes .. Bachmann 
Margaret Noonan, 

671ist PUPILS’ 

Thursday f 
Piano—-Variations on a Theme by Beethoven. 


Alfred Di Rocco 
Through the Meadows 


Janice Brown, Ruth O'Neil 
CONCERT 

venig, February 16 

Saint-Saens 


Vocal—Aria, Through the Forest, 
(Der Freischutz) .......... Von Weber 
Wilbur Lindsey 
Dirge of the North. 
Ransom 


Violin . Balogh-Kreisler 
Terwilliger 


Vocal—Invictus Hubn 

Charles Schepp 

Solenne in Quest’ ora (La Forza Del Destino) 
Eva Williams and Edwin Matern 


Vocal Duet Verdi 


Violin—Czardas Monti 

Joseph Lauria 

Celeste Aida (Aida) 
Jean Borloz 


Vocal—Aria, Verdi 

.. Granados 

minor. Pep Ee ar 
Raul Barragan 


Romanze 
Prelude 
relude in 


Piano 


Vocal—Requiem . Homer 
Edwin Matern 
Dance . -Drdla 
Master Julian Altman 
Nocturne, F sharp major; Scherzo, B flat minor... 
Vincent Aita 
Flower Song (Carmen)..... 
Evan Williams 
Male Quartet—The Lotus Flower................00000- -Schumann 
Evan Williams, Charles Schepp, Wilbur Lindsey, Edwin Matern 
Violin Choir (Under the direction of Paul Stoeving) 
Bach- Wilhelmj 


(a) Air on G String 

(b) Minuet from G Minor Symphony Mozart 
Misses Noonan, Klepser, Kahn, Portnoi, Toledano, Mohaupt, Hen- 

riques. Messrs. Lauria, Zarnowski, Terwilliger, Di Rocco, Car 

navale, Halperin, Altman. 


Alice Davis at the piano 


Violin—Hungarian 


Piano .Chopin 


Vocal—Aria, 


Olga Halasz Pupils’ Recital 

Chickering Hall was well filled on February 21, when 
eight piano pupils of Olga Halasz gave a recital, the first 
portion devoted to classic and the second to Hungarian com-~ 
posers. All played from memory, with technical clearness 
and style, giving pleasure) Thelma Vera-Estanol showed 
musical touch in six Chopin preludes, and played futuristic 
sketches by Weiner and Bartok very well, Gertrude Ober- 
lander’s phrasing and well developed technic were displayed 
in a Mozart sonata movement, and Liszt’s six Hungarian 
rhapsody. Lois Dawson played a Beethoven dance with 
clean-cut technic and rhythm. Sophie Rauch is a very 


pieces by Poldimi and 


MYRA REED 


Third New York Recital Feb. 8th 


**DisPpLAY OF PranismM PLAces HER WELL 
TO THE FOREFRONT OF THIS SEASON’S 
LocaL CONCERT 


COMPETITORS IN THE 


FiELD.’’—Noel Straus in New York Eve- 


ning World. 


Kuhey-Rembrandt Photo 


impression at her 


lean 


“Myra Reed, a comely young pianist made a decidedly favorable 
Town Hall recital last night. Miss Reed disclosed a brilliant technic, accurate and c 
to the slightest detail. Her interpretations were imbued with more than ordinary rhythmic grace 
and charm. For musicianship and finish of style, her display of pianism placed her well to the 
forefront of this season’s competitors in the local concert field. Miss Reed’s virtuosity had full 
play in the Naila Waltz of Delibes in the Dohnanyi arrangement, and it proved an exceptionally 
enticing bit of bravura work, accomplished with the ease and poise that comes of genuine com 
mand of the instrument. Shunning overstatement with the sanity that marked her evening's 
accomplishments in general, she gave the composition a reading of rare refinement and lucidity 
Her agile, well equalized fingers also were employed with dazzling effect in an encore, Liszt's 
Gnomenreigen, which further served to exhibit dexterity in the manipulation of crisp, rapid sta 
cato.”—Noel Straus in New York Evening World. 


“Myra Reed is an interesting musician whose pianistic skill was agreeably illustrated last night 


Miss Reed convinced her hearers of her versatility in style and het 


at Town Hall. 
—Grena Bennett in New York American 


broad command of tonal and dramatic effects.” 


“. . »« Miss Reed's 
She showed sound ideas and technical competence.” 


“Miss Reed an able pianist digital 
; Prokofieff, Ravel and Delibes-Dohnanyi each received 
ment.”—New York Herald Tribune. 


Pongo ge dated possessor of ten intelligent 
hands in the Scarlatti piece with great accuracy and colored 
some facility Miss Reed was competent, her fingers were agile 


qualities of light touch, deft scale and distinction of melody 

—New York Times 

perfection 
treat- 


mechanical 
and conscientious 


precision and 
correct 


and flexible fingers. She crossed 
Scarlatti’s fast-moving -scales 
New York Sun 


with 


Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


Management—RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd St., New York City 
PERSONAL ADDRESS—5405 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Music and 


the Movies 








High Lights of the Week 
The new Fox picture, Mother Machree 
slobe Theater on March 5. 
Warner Brothers have moved to their new home, 321 West 
44th St 
Gloria Swanson is still going 
ungs in The 


», will open at the 


strong in Sadie Thompson 
at the ivoli, and Jan: Last Command is a 
nxture 

No less a luminary than Johanna Gadski was the soloist 
vith the Roxy Symphony Orchestra last Sunday morning 
wonderful picture oe by Metro-Goldwyn, 

attention at the Capitol last week, i 

Astor Theater. 
Goldwyn’'s production, 


ne ~_rowd 
which attractec 
playing the two-a-day at the 
The Trail of ‘98, Metre 
the Astor on Mar rch 13 
Beginning March 4, at the 
Captain John Noel will present The 


comes to 


American Laboratory Theater, 
Story of Everest. 


Jolson in Jazz Singer Breaking Records 
The Al Je Jazz Singer, has passed its 300th 
presentation at th Theater, where it continues to 
The remarkable thing about the 
uniformity of its receipts, the total 
varying more than ten dollars at any of the 
The interest taken by exhibitors all over the 
picture is shown by the fact that on visiting 
ke bookings the first thing they do is to see 
The success of The Jazz Singer in 
I picture, originally 
its ninth week 
| 1 Columbus 
Che Jazz Singer is having an experi 
n Baltimore In. Philadelphia the 
in twelve 
houses of making 
all of them 
continues to flit around the 
last week to appear in an 
a personal appearance in the 
wer. It is said that the comedian 
receipts tor his 


‘son film, The 
Warne1 


se Capacity a idiences 


ntinues unabated The 


is now 1m 


in sight. In 


simultaneous presentation 


poli v of these 


it 1s to 


remain 1n 


ind a share of the 
Sadie Thompson 


talked about 


Sadie Thompson, the picture in 
made famous by 
Theater. Miss 
“Sadie,” and in 


of which 


assumes the role 
to pack the Rivoli 
embattled 
contrary, a source 
what is probably the finest 
screen career. Miss Swanson and Lionel 
in spite of overdoing his role a bit at times, 
Raoul Walsh, enable one to see the 
original to a gratifying extent. 
3arrymore family succeeds in 
sex starved savior of souls in 


Swanson 
s, continues 
quite grand as’ the 
all the criticisms to the 
she gives 
portray l 
barrymore whe 
under the directionsot 
drama and the idéa’ of the 
The older brother .of the 
putting over the idea of the 
an admirable manner 
Sadie Thompson has not 
iering the censors, and 
oduction, but also the many 
| Swanson who suspected that because 
her popularity 
greatest screen 
she takes a wonderful opportunity t 


been successful in 
who operated against its 
thousands of admirers of 
of all the talk 
waning. She is 
and in 
prove 


only con 


1 
those 


picture that was 


of the world’s 


actresses, 
me mM psc i 
] 
i 


American Laboratory's Doctor Knock 
octor Knock Laboratory Theater's 
offerings, is virtually a fun—and good, 
clean fun at that. It is translated from the French story of 
Jules Romains by Granville-Barker, and the directing has 
been left to the capable hand of Richard Boleslavsky, while 

exceedingly clever 


Americal 
“knock-out” for 


iatest otf the 


Wilenchick merits credit for the 
and costumes 
with a “go 


dead town, as tar 


Clement 
setting 


The story getter” sort of young doctor 
as illness is concerned 
being sick, of thinking 
little practice and 
he situations are excruciatingly 

on the night lost itself in 
than ones The cast, a really fine 
doctor. In our 
American 


deals 
vl mov S a a 
the inl vitants the idea of 


sells 
builds up nice 


second 


Re bert Gordon, as_ the 
the best yet at the 
' 


heater worth seemg 


Mark Strand Theater 
by Joseph Plunkett, 
ing Chicago, and Rose anc 
introduction 


including Margaret 
1 Arthur Boylan, 
to that super- 


was a clever 





HART HOUSE 


String Quartet 


have attained musical one-mindedness with individual 
musici ~ ie of a high order.”—Rochester Times. 


“They 


Harry Adaskin 


de Kresz 
lg Boris Hambourg 


Milton Blackstone 
Management 
BECKHARD AND MACFARLANE, 
Fisk Building, New York 


INC. 
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production, Chicago, adapted from the play showing at the 
Mark Strand Theater this week. The excellent picture has 
been reviewed so many times that there is little left to say 
except that Phyllis Haver, as the heartless Roxie, and Victor 
Varconi, her sympathetic husband, will long be remembered 
for their outstanding performances. The Mark Strand 
Topical Review and an orchestral selection, under the skilled 
baton of Alois Reiser, complete the program. 


55th Street Playhouse 


As all the world knows, it is a decidedly difficult matter 
to make an interesting presentation of material of genuine 
scientific value. The 55th Street Playhouse, the little art 
theater immediately adjacent to Carnegie Hall and Mecca 
Auditorium, this week presents a film that proves the rule 
by providing the traditional exception. This photo-drama 
is called Adventures in Pygmy Land and is the authentic 
photographic record of Dr. Matthew W. Stirling’s expedi- 
tion into the heart of Dutch New Guinea. 

Knowledge of a race of pygmiés in that territory has 
been current for some two hundred years, but little aside 
from the bare fact has ever reached civilization. Tre- 
mendous difficulties of travel involving considerable danger 
have prevented all save the occasional adventurous traveler 
from penetrating the jungles which this curious race in- 
habits. To enter that land armed with photographic para- 
phernalia, and to return with living records of their customs, 
homes, and environment represents an achievement almost 
without parallel. 

There are presented beautiful scenic effects of luxuriant 
tropic vegetation, turbulent rapids, placid lakes and stately 
mountains. The presentation of the pygmies themselves is 
fascinating. This queerly misshapen tribe lives in a state 
of civilization fully 50,000 years removed from our own, 
their implements and mode of living being those of the 
Stone Age. As simple as children, judged from some 
standards, they possess a high degree of intelligence and 
adaptation to their environment. It is one of the real 
achievements of the cinema. 

A Charlie Chaplin revival, The Adventurer, still 
in spite of the familiarity of the gags, and several 
interesting features complete the program. 


funny 
other 


Roxy’s 

Every now and then the stage at Roxy’s becomes a riot 
of color and alive with gay tunes which place even the 
most elaborate music spectacles in line for keen competition 
with the motion picture house. The Gay Musketeers are at 
Roxy's this week—Aramis, Athos and Porthos, and the de- 
bonair D’Artagnan. The.tunes, it is true, are indirect 
descendants of Sullivan, Puccini, and a few others, but there 
is a carefree, jolly something in the miniature production 
which is good fun, and good entertainment. The settings 
are splendid and the costumes quite in keeping with the 
time, the place, and the dashing story. 

And they have, too, this week Frederick Fradkin, once 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony, and now prominent 
on Broadway at one house or another. Gladys Rice sang 
well, as usual, and the Roxyettes, incomparable in their 
forte, were in their customary place on the program. The 
Kentucky Jubilee Choir, a group of Negro singers, were 
there, too. 

Soft Living was an unusually good program picture. 
They happen along occasionally, and because they are so 
infrequent, they may seem for the moment better than they 
really are. Madge Pellamy is in the cast. Henry Kolker is 
there, too, much thinner than usual and in an equally slim 
role, which might have been played to ” rfection by Clifton 


Baek 
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able exhibition of his technical and musical gifts and proved 
a young artist of promising abilities in a program that in- 
cluded Handel’s E minor suite, Bach’s organ prelude in E 
minor; prelude and fugue of Mendelssohn; Schumann’s 
Scenes from Childhood, and numbers from Chopin, Saint- 
Saéns and Moszkowski. 

Sruart Mason Conpucts Prop.e’s SYMPHONY 

The thirteenth concert of the People’s Symphony Orches- 
tra re-introduced Stuart Mason, for two years its leader, as 
guest-conductor. Ever a staunch supporter of American 
art and artists, it was to be expected that Mr. Mason would 
make place on his program for musicians of native origin. 
Pauline Danforth, the rising pianist of this city, appeared 
as soloist; while, for American music, the conductor pre- 
sented works by George Chadwick, of the New England 
Conservatory, and by Howard R. Thatcher, of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, at Baltimore. 

As a vehicle for the display of her admirable pianistic 
gifts Miss Danforth chose Liszt’s well-worn concerto of 
the triangle solos, the first, in E flat major. The work 
calls for brilliance, and brilliantly she played 1 Bravura 
measures were well-knit; passage work was handled with 
true virtuosity; songful episodes were played with notable 
beauty of tone and poetic spirit. That this concerto—so 
superficial in this day as to be utterly transparent—was 
worth the pains is another question. Suffice to say that, ably 
seconded and abetted by Mr. Mason and the orchestra, it 
came off very well indeed, and Miss Danforth was deservedly 
recalled by an enthusiastic audience. 

Chadwick's symphonic poem—imaginative, now and then 
very impressive, and always workmanlike—was a feature 
of the program, thanks to Mr. Mason’s well-conceived inter- 
pretation. Thatcher’s Legend for Orchestra did not prove 
a significant contribution to the library of symphonic music. 
The other purely orchestral numbers of the program included 
Enesco’s melodious second Roumanian rhapsody; three 
charming ballet airs from Rameau’s opera, Hippolyte and 
Aricie, and the stirring Roman Carnival of Berlioz. 

Those qualities of musicianship, taste and poetic feeling 
that have always been associated with Mr. Mason’s con- 
ducting were again in evidence throughout the afternoon. 
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Webb. Olive Tell has her small part, 
leading man, John Mack Brown. 


The Capitol 


The title of Norma Shearer’s latest picture, showing this 
week at the Capitol, The Latest from Paris, sounds more 
attractive than the picture itself really is. There is nothing 
new about it—in fact the picture is a hodge-podge of old 
hookum. If it were not for the finale, where Abe Littauer 
and his silent partner (Tenen Holtz and George Sidney) 
decide to help the girl win her sweetheart back, there would 
be few spots of humor, although there are some very 
ridiculous ones that fall flat. Miss Shearer as Ann Dolan, 
the Jewish firm's bright Irish saleswoman, is pretty—and 
that’s all. 

The overture this week is Von Suppe’s Morning, Noon 
and Night, a bright spot in the program, played admirably 
by the orchestra, under Eugene Ormandy, associate conduc- 
tor. The Capitol Magazine is another interesting feature 
and the Boris Petroff production, Tick Tock, featuring 
Walt Roesner and the Capitolians, along with a variety of 
specialists, is fair. The Albertina Rasch Girls step spright- 
ly in attractive costumes; Al and Gussie Bloom throw each 
other around the stage in a boneless sort of way and there 
is also Helen Yorke, the coloratura soprano, who sings 
tastefully, but what has happened to her? In the back part 
of the theater she was hardly audible. Yet the quality of 
the voice is lovely and her coloratura excellent. 

JosEPHINE VILA. 





and there is a new 


‘He received a , tebp-leatiian welcome from the audience 


and was recalled many times. 
“CLOWNS” 
Leo Reisman, quite renowned beyond the limits of this 
city that has long enjoyed his dance orchestra at the Bruns- 
wick, gave a concert labelled Rhythms at Sy mphony Hall 
last Sunday evening. A noteworthy feature of the concert 
was the first performance of a new composition by Charles 
Martin Loeffler—his Intermezzo Clowns—written ‘especially 
for this concert and dedicated to Mr. Reisman. The taste, 
refinement and workmanship of this distinguished composer 
have long been proverbial in the musical world, and any 
piece from his pen is bound to excite the admiration of 
fastidious concert-goers. But here was a capacity audience 
made up largely of night club patrons, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Mr. Loeffler’s new piece provoked spontan- 
eous enthusiasm, sustained until he had returned to the 
platform again and again. It was a highly impressive tribute 
to the town’s—perhaps the country’s—greatest composer. 
Of the music itself, one cannot fairly say that it achieves 
the artfulness, the lack of hesitancy, the sense of pace that 
characterize, shall we say, Mr. Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue. The idiom is native to the latter; it is studiously 
assimilated by Mr. Loeffler. But, unlike other erudite labor- 
ers in the jazz vineyard, Mr. Loeffler has not written this 
piece in patronizing fashion, as an act of condescension to 
depraved tastes. He has made a bold attempt to catch the 
jazz spirit and has actually succeeded in creating an inter- 
play of subtle rhythms, sentimental melodies of negroid in- 
spiration and a harmonic dress that contribute to make the 
piece uncommonly interesting in this genre. It was plain 
that Mr. Loeffler’s music had been well rehearsed, for it re- 
ceived a performance superior in some respects to that 
vouchsafed other numbers on the program. These latter, 
incidentally, comprised pieces of more or less merit from 
the current jazz repertory, including the inevitable Rhap- 
sody in Blue. AG 


REISMAN GIVES PREMIERE OF LOEFFLER’S 


Institute Alumni Series Concert 


The fourth recital in*the alumni series at the Institute of 
Musical Art for this season was given on February 24 by 
Margaret Hamilton, pianist, a graduate and holder of artist 
diploma of the Institute. Miss Hamilton played a varied 
eerem, including music from the classic and modern 
schools. 
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OSCAR SEAGLE, 


who will give a song recital at the 


Guild Theater on Sunday 


MUSICAL COURIER 


of the Society’s officers and members, 
the proceeds of the performances 
being devoted to a a of the 
Society’s altruistic aims. B. F 


St. Paul’s Choristers Give 
Concert 


On February 17 the Choristers of 
St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, under 
the leadership of Ralph A. Harris, 
gave a program of unusual beauty, 
including Zingarellis Go Not Far, 
and the 14th century Ode on the 
Name, Jesu. Russian ecclesiastical 
music was heard, among which was 
Day of Judgment (Arcuangelsky) 
and Tschaikowsky’s O Praise the 
Name. Burleigh’s Were You There, 
and Listen to the Lambs, were typical 
examples of Negro spirituals. 

The chorus sang with splendid unity, 
and fine sense of musical balance, 
which spoke volumes for the ability 
of Mr. Harris. 

Accompanied by Horace W. Hardy, 
George E. Raseley, displayed a rich 
tenor voice and rare purity of diction; 
he was recalled, singing Sullivan’s Re- 
frain Thy Voice, and On Wings of 
Song by Mendelssohn. 

Francis E. Keith was heard in Cesar 
Franck’s Panis Angelicus, singing 
with the sweetness and earnestness of 
childhood, and Robert L. Beal, ac- 
companied by the Junior Chorus, sang 
A Child’s Night Song; Carl H. 
Whistler sang The Bell Man; Addi- 
son B. Dickford, mezzo-soprano, gave 
Harris’s The Rose Will Bloom Again. 
The baritone chorus was heard in 
Cornfield Melodies and Huhn’s In- 
victus, and the soprano chorus, (senior 
boys), sang Amaryllis by Ghys—Am- 
brose. 

The program closed with American 
folk songs, by the chorus, and the en 
tire recital was one of rare charm. 


Edwin Ss wain “Merits 
Large Audience” 
“Swain Impresses Concert Audi 
ence, Young New York Baritone Pre 
sents Recital at Plantations Club, Has 
Fine Sense of Pitch, Voice of Singer 


Me rch 1. ” 
— Marked by Great Flexibility,” such 


evening, 





Philadelphia Operatic Society in Drive for 
50,000 Members 


Philadelphia will be the cradle of American Opera, if the 
ambitious plans of the Philadelphia Operatic Society are 
carried to realization. The Society—a purely altruistic 
movement—envisions All-American opera in English. By 
giving the people opera they can understand and at prices 
they can afford, the Philadelphia Operatic Society expects 
to create in time a demand for opera that will inspire the 
American composer to give to the world All-American 
Opera in English. 

The first step will be the foundation of a school for 
opera, where those who have studied and who aspire to an 
operatic career will receive training that will fit them for a 
professional debut. In order to realize this purpose and to 
found this school, the Philadelphia Operatic Society is en- 
gaged in a drive for 50,000 members, to be gathered from 
the music loving citizens of Philadelphia. The drive and 
the purpose behind it have enlisted the active support and 
only of the leaders in musical effort in Philadelphia, but 
also of its foremost citizens in many other walks of life, 
particularly in official circles. Mayor Harry A. Mackey 
announced at the inception of his term his deep sympathy 
and official co6peration with the propagation of the arts in 
his city, especially that of music. His wife has for years 
past been an active figure in the musical life of the city 
and is a member of the Philadelphia Operatic Society. 
Mayor Mackey has also taken membership since the incep- 
tion of the drive. The membership campaign is proceeding 
forward with remarkable impetus. 

This is due to the fact that at the Operatic Society’s head 
are men and women fired with zeal for public appreciation 
of the arts and with staunch adherence to the ideals of the 
founders of the Society. Mrs. John J. McDevitt, Jr., pres- 
ident of the Society, leads the movement, together with 
Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous, who is managing director of the 
Society as well as president of the Philadelphia Music Club, 
a coordination of musical effort in that city. 

The campaign is meeting the approval of the citizens in 
general, particularly in operatic circles. Interest in Opera 
is widespread in Philadelphia, as is shown by the fact that 
Philadelphia has five opera companies, each giving its indi- 
vidual season of performances. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society has been pronounced 
a real civic asset and has been set forth as an example by 
leaders of musical endeavor in other cities. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society is known throughout 
the musical world as a unique endeavor, which had its 
origin nearly a quarter century ago among persons who 
were pioneers in popularizing the higher forms of music. 
It has been carried on interruptedly, sustained by the innate 
musical feeling of the people of Philadelphia and has been 
the breeding place of much of the musical endeavor in that 
city. From the first the Society has demonstrated a pure 
devotion to its original purpose—that of opera in English 
for the American public. Hitherto it has carried forward 
this purpose by an annual season of operas in which aspiring 
vocal talent has had auditions. 

The Society now gives three operas a season in the 
Academy of Music, one of the first homes of opera in 
America. Through these performances many singers who have 
mounted to the heights of operatic standing have had their 
debut. and talented singers who have perhaps languished in 
hope have been given their chance to be heard in grand opera. 
The artists receive no monetary remuneration, nor do any 


was the manner in which the Provi- 
dence Journal of February 9 headlined the review of Edwin 
Swain’s appearance in Providence the preceding day. After 
further stating that this artist sang one of the most inter- 
esting and varied song recitals of the season, that he merited 
having a large audience and that he possesses a fine voice 
of lyric quality which is marked by a great flexibility 
which is most unusual in a baritone, the critic of the Provi- 
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“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”"—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary 
New York Herald (Paris). 


artists.” 











dence Journal continued his review as follows: “Musicians 
who heard him last night were impressed by his program 
building ability and his refusal to join the ranks of the 
sensation-makers who throw aside balance and 
for the sake of ‘novelty.’ The best singing of the evening 
was shown in his artistic rendition of Bois Epais in his first 
group and Over the Steppe in the third and The Mirror in 
the last. In these, and in other numbers, he showed the 
added qualities of excellent diction and a fine sense of pitch.” 


prope rtion 


League of Composers to Present Histoire du 
Soldat 


Histoire du Soldat, a chamber opera by Igor Stravinsky 
will be given by the League of Composers, Sunday eve 
ning, March 25, at the Theater, and in addition to the 
new work, the marionette opera, El Retablo de Mi ese Pedro, 
of Manuel de Falla, will round “ the evening’s program 
Irene Lewisohn, assisted by Leo Bulgakov, will direct th 
Stravinsky piece. Romeo hae creator and director 
marionettes ranging from thirty inches to six feet in siz 
will stage and direct the marionette actors of de Falla’s 
opera. Pierre Monteux will conduct both pieces 

The Stravinsky work was produced privately last sum 
mer in London under the direction of the composer by th 
artists of the Little Art Theater, and later given several 
public performances with Founded on a story of 
Russian folk lore, the Soldier’s Tale recounts the adventure 
of a weary and disillusioned soldier returning from the 
wars, who, encountering the blandishments of the Evil One 
succumbs, suffers, vindicates himself, only to fall victim to 
a final subtle temptation at the end. The poem of the opera 
is the work of the Swedish poet G. R. Ramuz, and calls for 
three mimes and a narrator, who, dressed exactly like the 
soldier on the stage, sits at a table on the side, drinks beer 
by candlelight and interprets the actions and reactions of 
the characters much after the fashion of the chorus , " 
classic Greek tragedy. 
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George Henschel, and Frank King Clark. His own teach- 
ing experience has been uniformly successful. He is par- 
ticularly qualified to impart the traditions of opera and ora- 
torio to his students. 

Albert Borroff, 
of the faculty 
summer term. 


The 


and a regular member 
will teach during the 


American basso, 
of the Gunn School, 
piano department will enlist the services of Lee 
Pattison and Glenn Dillard Gunn. For the first time in 
several years Mr. Pattison’s large following will have the 
privilege of summer study with him. He will present again 
his popular series of lecture recitals which have been so 
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will continue his celebrated “How to Study” classes and will 
deliver his usual lectures in the piano normal course. 

Arthur Granquist, pianist and teacher, will likewise con- 
tinue his work during the summer session. 

George Mulfinger, American pianist and pupil of Emil 
Sauer, is another recruit to the faculty of the Gunn School. 

The violin department will be headed by Amy Neill and 
Guy Herbert Woodard. 

Leo Sowerby, American composer, is to continue his work 
in the theory department, a branch of the art in which his 
services are regularly sought by a large body of students. 

New in the summer schedule of the Gunn School is the 


public school music course, which will be under the direction 
of Robert Gomer Jones, a graduate of Trinity College of 
Music, London, and head of the music department at_Crane 
Junior College, which is under the direction of the Chicago 
Board of Education. Two special courses will be offered 
during the summer, one in elementary school music and 
one in junior high school music. Promotional credit will 
be granted for each. All academic subjects in these courses 
may be taken in the city department of the University of 
Chicago or at Crane Junior College. Both music courses 
will be covered in six hours each week for the semester 
term of six weeks. 

Special work in the ea department will be offered 
under the direction of Edwin Stanley and Viola Roth. 


largely attended in the past, and will be available - 
private lessons, and also the coaching of ensemble work, 
which field, through his association with Guy Maier, he hes 
achieved great renown. 


Mr. Gunn, described by the late James Gibbons Huneker 
as “a master pedagog of Chicago,” is known as one of 
America’s most successful teachers. Among his artist-pupils 
who have attained success in public appearances during the 
past two seasons are: Rae Bernstein, twice soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Sara Levee, soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Saul Dorfman, winner of 
the Greater Chicago Piano Tournament; Howard Bartle, 
soloist with the People’s Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Gunn 
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Recent Publications 








Reviews 


(The Willis Music Company) 


Six Mexican Melodies, transcribed for violin by God- 
frey Ludlow.—Ay-Ay-Ay, La Borrachita, Si Algun Ser, 
Mi Viejo Amor, Rosalinda and Maldito Tango are the 
numbers included in this volume. The songs themselves 
are already favorites with the melody loving public. 
Singers of fame have placed them on their programs as 
popular attractions with the result that the audiences 
have clamored for more. The transcriptions of Mr. Lud- 
low have placed these selections at the disposal of the 
public in another form, which is proving just as popular 
as the vocal, for the clever arrangements of the violinist 
are indeed intriguing. Mr. Ludlow has an original abil- 
ity for harmonization, his progressions, while being con- 
siderably modern, still maintain the chief theme of the 
songs, and in fact his embellishments tend to accentuate 
the beauty of the original tune. This collection employs 
some very difficult double stops that are quite unique and 
individual. They lend a decided touch of originality to 
the thematic development and should attract every lover 
of popular tunes. 

(The Boston Music Co.) 


Hindu Lullaby, by Marghee Knaffl, transcribed for 
violin by Godfrey Ludlow; Transcriptions on Favorite 
Melodies, for violin and piano, by Godfrey Ludlow and 
Keith McLeod.—Gentle Annie, Plantation Folk tune, 
Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen, Swing Low 
Sweet Chariot, Steal Away and Water Boy are in this 
collection. Mr. Ludlow and Mr. McLeod are very well 
suited in their musical ideas. They have made of these 
original tunes sketches that can well be included in a 
classical program, and yet retain all the flavor which has 
made them favorites for many years. 

The Hindu Lullaby is a simple arrangement of an at- 
tractive melody. The middle section has an appealing 
interpolation of double stops in thirds, which is a thing 
that all lovers of tunes revel in. The entire work, of 
course, is marked by a gentle, flowing rhythm, in keeping 
with the spirit it portrays, and Mr. Ludlow was wise in 
stressing the main theme, which is of a decided Oriental 
flavor. 

Publications Received 


(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York, N. Y.) 


Little Grey Home in the West, 

— arrangement by Clarence 
he Far-Away Bells, song, by 

W hen Shadows Fall, song, by 
rangement by Clarence Lucas. 

Rose of Memory Lane, song, by 
arrangement by Clarence Lucas. 

The Blind Ploughman, song, by Robert 
choral arrangement by Clarence Lucas. 

A Brown Bird Singing, song, by Haydn Wood, chorus 
arranged by Clarence Lucas. 

Tick, Tick, Tock, song, by Bernard Hamblen. 

Come Back in Dreams, song, by Bernard Hamblen. 

Mammy’s Precious Pickaninny, song, by Lillian R. 
man, chorus arranged by Clarence [Laicas. 

Roses of Picardy, song, by Haydn Wood, 
ment by Clarence Lucas. 

Mate O’Mine, song, by Percy Elliott, chorus arrangement 
by Clarence Lucas. 

Three for Jack, song, by W. 
ment by Clarence Lucas. 

Croon, Croon, Underneat De Moon, song, by G. H. 
Clutsam, chorus arrangement by Clarence Lucas. 

In the Garden of Tomorrow, song, by Jessie Ls Deppen, 
chorus arrangement by Clarence Lucas. 

On Eagles Wings, Jesus of Nazareth, From Day to Day, 
three songs by Bernard Hamblen. 


(Nordheimer Piano & Music Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can.) 
The Little Blue Ghost, song, by W. O. Forsyth. 
The Light of the Summer Stars, for piano, by W. O. 
Forsyth. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., New York, N. Y.) 
I Hold A Rose In My Hand, song, by Hugh R. New- 


som 
My Life Is Like The Summer Rose, song, by Hugh R 
Newsom. 


song, by Hermann Lohr, 
Lucas. 

Westell Gordon. 

Leslie Loth, chorus ar- 


Westell Gordon, chorus 


Coningsby Clarke, 


Good- 
chorus arrange- 


H. Squire, chorus arrange- 
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Sometime At Eve, song, by Hugh R. Newsom. 
Mother O’Mine, song, by Hugh R. Newsom. 
Question They Soul Today, song, by Hugh R. 
Constancy, song, by Hugh R. Newsom. 
Whither Thou Goest, song, by Hugh R. Newsom. 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, Ill.) 


Hie Away, song, by Pauline Penn Russell. 

Tarantella, for piano, by Lucina Jewell. 

April Shower, for piano, by Frances Terry. 

A Peter Pan Picture Suite, for piano, by Louise Robyn. 

Slumber Song, and A Story, for piano, by Olive Endres. 

A Little Dance, and The Pixie Band, for piano, by 
Olive Endres. 

Chromatic Etude, and Etude de Concert, 
Florence A. Goodrich. 

Russian Dance, for piano, by Henry Smidt-Gregor. 

Laughing Brook, for piano, by Frances Terry. 


Newsom. 


for piano, by 


Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
Give Die Walkuere 


Vocally and Dramatically the Wagnerian Opera Proves 
Great Success—Splendid Cast of Principals In- 
cludes Florence Austral, Helen Stanley, Marie 
Stone Langston, Sigurd Nilssen, Paul 
Althouse and Fred Patton 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany gave what proved to be perhaps the most imposing per- 
formance of its history on February 23, when Wagner’s Die 
Walkiire was presented at the Metropolitan Opera House 
before a capacity audience. Difficult as this opera is, vocally, 
dramatically, and as to stage properties, it was a veritable 
triumph from beginning to end. 

‘he cast was a strong and well balanced one. 
Austral, as Brunnhilde, received such an ovation 
first appearance (in the famous Valkyries’ Call) 
ened to stop the performance. Her remarkable success a 
few weeks ago as Aida with this same company had in a 
measure prepared the audience for her superb rendition of 
this entirely different and difficult role. The depth and rich 
ness of her voice were combined with splendid acting in her 
scenes with Wotan. 

Helen Stanley, as Sieglinde, again added lustre to her 
already brilliant record. Her voice, so recently heard in the 
lighter part of Cio-Cio-San, was equally fine in this Wag- 
nerian role, showing the diversity of her talents. 

Marie Stone Langston,-well known Philadelphia contralto, 
—_ a regal Fricka, and was in excellent voice. 

Paul Althouse seemed especially well fitted to the role of 
Sigmund and sang beautifully, especially in the so-called 
Spring Song and Sword Song in the first act. Although 
heard here to fine advantage many times before, probably 
never before has he sung a part better than this one. 

Fred Patton was the Wotan. His voice is of a fine 
quality, and in the famous Farewell to Brunnhilde, of the 
last act, he achieved a real triumph. Sigurd Nilssen was a 
satisfactory Hunding. 

The parts of the eight 
the best known of 
Emily Stokes Hagar, 
jorie Meyer, Esther 
Marston. Their acting 

The orchestra, composed of 
did fine work, while Alexander 
conducting, maintaining a_ fine 


Florence 
after her 
as threat 


Valkyries were taken by some of 
Philadelphia’s singers—Hilda Burke, 
Ruth Montague, Mildred Faas, Mar 
Binker, Helen Bentz and Maybelle 
and singing were of a high order 

Philadelphia Orchestra men, 
Smallens did some excellent 


balance between orchestra 
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Wagner motifs in a 

with the prin- 

applause of the 
M. M. C 


and voices and bringing out the many 
most accomplished manner. Mr. Smallens 
ciples was called out many times by the 
enthusiastic audience. 


More Engagements for Festival Opera 


Company 
Anderson Conservatory of 
tello, Idaho, Gaylord Anderson, director, has engaged the 
Festival Opera Company for a performance of the Barber 
of Seville next November. The contracts were arranged 
by the Ellison-White Bureau of Portland, Ore., on behalf of 
Clarence E. Cramer, Chicago producer. Gertrude Hunting- 
ton, of Spokane, Wash., also has engaged for the company 
for a performance. 

It long has been the contention of the many American 
music critics that the Barber of Seville should be sung in 
English. When given with a group of such capable singers 
as are to appear in the Festival Opera Company's pro »duc- 
tion, the experiment will be most interesting. The cast will 
feature three former Chicago Grand Opera stars—Melvena 
Passmore, soprano; William Rogerson, tenor, and Henri 
Scott, as well as John Ross Reed, late of the Monte 
Carlo Opera; Margot Hayes, Howard Carman and Charles 
OL RS. 


FREDERIC HUTTMAN, 


OFFERS 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
AMERICAN VOCALISTS 


The Adelaide Music, of Poca- 


bass 








TO 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
voice students aspiring to a 
receive VOCAL TECHNICAL Instruc- 
tion from Mr. HUTTMAN; A LANGUAGE 
TEACHER; PRIVATE OPERA or ORATORIO 
COACH, STAGE DIRECTOR; Weekly ATTEND- 
ANCE at OPERA or CONCERT, and BOARD and 
ROOM for the period of ONE YEAR. 


For the sum of 
American European 


career will 


who is a teacher of Inter- 
nationally Vocal Artists, 
to students, who, in his opinion, are qualified, 
Man- 
agers, Impresarios and Directors of Europe, 


Mr. Huttman, 
known guarantees 


auditions before the most prominent 


and will assist them in securing engage- 


ments, 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
of 6 months for $1,000—including all above conditions 
to advanced vocalists. Term beginning May 15, 1928 
American References on file at 
Musical Courier Office, New York 


Private address: 
Richard Wagnerstrasse 37, Cologne, Germany 




















“An artist having the technical equipment and the feeling for music 


to give a finished performance. 
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” Fl Paso Herald. 
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oscam ZIEGLER 


. . . “that admirable master of 
the keyboard.”—Pitt Sanborn, New 
York Telegram. 


Beethoven - Festival: 


ae “an extraordinary pianist, 
as one can seldom hear Breis- 
gauer Zeitung. 


Salzburg -Festival 1926: 

“This pianistic priest plays with 
exceeding cultivation, with exceed- 
ing subtlety."—Salzburger Volks- 
biatt. 


Re-engaged Salzburg - Festival 
August, 1928 


In Concerts of Modern Music 
NEW SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 
New York City 
February 3rd, 1928 
March 9th, 1928 
March 23rd, 1928 


Friday, 
Friday, 
Friday, 


Concert of All American Music 
The New York Historical Society 
Tuesday, May Ist, 1928 
Exclusive Direction Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, Steinway Bldg., New York City 


ler writes of the 


— 


ample to convince 


of the 


opportunity 
supreme quality of the 
in Piano as I played it in my over- 
city apartment, in the drafty con- 

hall and right on the damp sea-shore. 
Und ler all those trying conditions the 
Baldwin Piano kept its exquisite tone and 
action, thorough test 
ordinary quality. 


heated 


perfect really a 
for its extri 
“This makes it a _ real 


Baldwin Piano.” 


Baldwin Piano Company 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLE 
DENVER DALLAS 
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Tiomkin Comments on Modern Music 


Dimitri Tiomkin, recently arrived from a successful sea- 
son in Paris, has the reputation both here and abroad of 
being one of the outstanding radicals in modern music. 
His programs are made up entirely of modern compositions. 
Tiomkin does not, however, resemble the popular picture 
of the rebel in any way. He is a quiet, unassuming, sel f- 
effacing young man who likes to talk about music but not 
about himself. 

“If a radical overthrows existing conventions in a merely 
destructive spirit,” says Mr. Tiomkin, “because he has grown 
bored with the accepted order of things, he is not likely to 
be significant. But radicalism that makes its permanent 
mark (for what is distressingly new in art and life to day is 
bound to be conventional fifty years from now) takes into 
account certain fundamental principles of organization. 

‘There is much charlatanism in art and particularly in 
music. With the attempts that are made merely to attract 
attention, we need not concern ourselves. They are usually 
still-born anyway. But the honest artist is bound to be aware 
of his debt to the past. He does not reject such giants as 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, etc., just because he has 
found other ways of approaching beauty. Actually Ravel, 


©Nickolas Muray 
DIMITRI TIOMKIN, 
m unusual photograph showing the reflection of the artist 
in the piano cover. Mr. Tiomkin will give a program of 
modern music at Carnegie Hall on March 13. 


difficult as it may be for the layman to believe, derives more 
or less directly from Bach. He is Bach principles expressed 
in 1928 idiom. Poulenc is reviving the spirit of Mozart, 
and Tansman often reproduces the Chopin moods in his 
)wn modern terms.” 

The fact that Mr. Tiomkin lived in Russia during the 
revolution and during the four succeeding years of turmoil, 
when experimentation in art forms was as much a part of 
the scene as experimentation in government, makes his ideas 
on the subject rather more interesting than those of the 
individual who gets it out of a book. Mr. Tiomkin lived in 
a world charged with the emotions of violent change, with 
hatred of the past, with implicit faith in the “new.” Caught 
up into this strong current for several years, he was still 
able to stand off and appraise it. 

He is unquestionably a bearer of the standard of the mod- 
erns, but obviously not because he thinks everything stamped 
with the approval of posterity is no longer valuable. He 
bears the banner of those in whom, at this time, he feels the 
greatest interest; those who, being the innovators, find it 
difficult in every age to get a hearing. But he does this with 
all reverence for those who have made it possible for “the 
moderns” to exist. 


Doris Doe Sings in Palm Beach 

Doris Doe, contralto, gave a joint recital with Eric Zardo, 
pianist, and George Vause, accompanist, at the home of 
Marion Sims Wyeth at Palm Beach on February 1, under 
the auspices of the Alliance Francaise. Miss Doe has also 
fulfilled the following dates within the past few weeks: 
February 3, Station WEAF, Palmolive Hour; 4, over Sta- 
tion WJZ, the Philco Hour (Miss Doe is appearing regu- 
larly in these hours) ; 14, Barbizon Hotel, New York City; 
17, Providence, R. IL, as soloist with the University Glee 
Club; and February 24 she sang Elijah in Carnegie Hall. 
From all this it will be seen that, with her radio work, her 
regular church work and various oratorio and concert en- 
gagements, Miss Doe is well compen. 


Piles Denitliins for Profit 


(From the Morning Telegraph, February 23) 

There is a form of vermin which is the lowest in creation 
and it is sometimes called the claque. Its smell is bad 
enough. But its noise is worse. Not content with crashing 
sounds to applaud its favorite (for which it is paid) it must 
also cough, clear its throat, blow its nose and make other 
fancy noises to upset and deride those who do not pay. Now 
Talley has seemingly incurred the vermin’s displeasure. 
Can't we get rid of this pest? It is pediculous. 


American Opera Company Gives Martha 
The February 21 performance of Martha by the American 
Opera Company, Gallo Theater, produced quite the liveliest 
stage crowd seen in this work, the third act closing with a 
splendid finale. Cecile Sherman was the diminutive Harriet, 
looking and singing well, with her husband, Charles Hedley, 
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singing Lionel. Brownie Peebles sang Nancy, and Howard 
Laramy Sir Tristram. An unctious Plunkett was Mark 
Daniels, with Allan Burt as the Sheriff. The entire per- 
formance went with a snap and vim altogether unusual, for 
which Emanuel Balaban was largely responsible. The text 
came out distinctly in this admirable theater, and the audi- 
ence, at least many of the listeners, understood for the first 
time what it was all about. Agnes Huntington, former 
prima donna contralto of the famous Boston Ideal Opera 
Company, was an interested onlooker. 


Laurence Wolfe Arouses Unusual Comment 


The career of Laurence Wolfe continues to have the word 
“interesting” hovering about it: It began that way from 
the time he studied with William Brady, followed by his trip 
abroad. That period brought much experience and success 
for the tenor, He sang in the leading European cities, 
particularly favoring central Europe. In Germany he ap- 
peared in opera and won for himself a favored place in that 
country. However, it is in concert that Mr. Wolfe particu- 
larly likes to sing; he feels that in that field an artist has 
greater scope for expression, both from the angles of a 
variety of concert literature and the many languages at the 
singer’s disposal. 

Recently Mr. Wolfe gave a New York recital and, shortly 
after, one in St. Louis. It is interesting to note that the 
critics in both cities agreed that the tenor is an artist of 
much merit, particularly stressing his inte rpretative ability. 
The critic of the Evening Sun made it a point to remark 
that he disclosed an artistic aptitude for song interpretation, 
a style colorful and fastidious in taste, quick to impart the 
shifting moods of tender sentiment. Those who heard Mr. 
Wolfe render the modern group of German songs would 
readily agree that he has a remarkable sensitiveness for the 
most subtle of musical meanings. After his appearance in 
the middle-west his ability as a singer was told by the press 
representative of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat when he 
stated: “One would not argue that Laurence Wolfe was the 
greatest tenor voice that has been heard from the stage, but 
one is certain from among souvenirs of long concert going, 
there emerges no memory of a finer, more sensitive use of 
voice to follow the melodic line, a more exquisite sense of 
phrasing, a finer diction than is his. A singer with genuine 
artistic sense, he was heartily welcomed.” 

The field of concert singing is never too crowded when 
such artists as Laurence Wolfe are about, for the real art 
of lieder singing is rare. When it lives in an artist it only 
remains for the public to recognize it. 


Mauro Cottone Lewes Capitol Theater 


Dr. Mauro Cottone, eight years chief organist of the Capi- 
tol Theater, New York, owing to the new policy at that 
moving picture palace, has resigned and will give his atten- 
tion to his large class of organ pupils. During his stay 
there he was made Doctor of Music by the American Uni- 
versity (Chicago and Los Angeles), and decorated Chevalier 
of the Crown by King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, in recog 
nition of his musical work in America. He was formerly 
organist of St. Ignatius Loyola, New York, and is now 
resuming his work as_ concert organist _and instructor. 








RIS SASLAW 


Russian Baritone 


.... “Mr. Saslawsky sang sympatheti- 
cally and with ravishing tones, every note 
artfully molded to its accompanying word.” 
—Grena Bennett, New York American. 


.... “a rich, full voice.”"—Evening 


W orld. 


.... “a voice of pleasing quality.”— 
Herald Tribune. 


.... “a musician with a sense for the fit- 
ness of moods.”—Telegraph. 
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100rH ANNIVERSARY OF ANCONA’S TEATRO DELLE MUSE 
Rome.—The beautiful Teatro delle Muse of Ancona re- 
cently celebrated the centenary of its inauguration.  In- 
numerable books, pamphlets and articles have been pub- 
lished about this theater which has housed guest artists 
such as Vergé, Tacchinardi, Pasta, Malibran and Lalande, 
while no less celebrated composers than Rossini and Doni- 
zetti have conducted there. 2 Al 
ScHOnsBerc’s Diz GLUcKLICHE HAND FoR BRESLAU 
Bertin.—At the Breslau Municipal Theater the produc- 
tion of Schénberg’s opera, Die Gliickliche Hand, is being 
prepared for the Opera Festival week to be held there in 
March. This will be the first performance of the work in 
Germany. The music will be under the direction of Fritz 
Cortolezis and the stage management under Herbert Graf, 
while Hans Wildermann will design the scenery. The fol- 
lowing day the first performance of Handel's Joshua in 
operatic garb will be given. 7. 
RussiIANs CELEBRATE JUBILEE WITH JONNY SPIELT AUF 
LENINGRAD.—The tenth anniversary of the existence of 
the Little Opera Theater here will be celebrated in March 
with a performance of Jonny Spielt Auf. Krenek’s Sprung 
itber den Schatten is also once more to be incorporated in 
the repertory. ; 
Strauss BALLETS FoR BARCELONA 
BarceLona.—The first Spanish performances of Richard 
Strauss’ ballets, The Legend of Joseph and Schlagobers, 
will be given in the spring in Barcelona at the Gran Liceo 


NEw ZANDONAI OPERA FoR Paris 
Monte Carto—A new opera by Zandonai, la Conchita, 
based on Pierre Louys’ novel, la Femme et le Pantin, is 
announced for production next season at the Opéra C omique 
in Paris. 


ScHuLorr’s DousLte Cokcerto Has SuccessFUL PREMIERE 
; Pracue—A double concerto for flute and piano, by Erwin 
Schulhoff, has just had its first public performance and 
met with great success. It was conducted in the Landes 
theater here by H. W. Steinberg. R. 
Lucerne To Have Swiss TonkKUNnstTLer FESTIVAL 
GeNnEvA.—The Swiss Tonkiinstler Festival will be held 
this year in Lucerne on April 21 and 22. It will consist 
of one chamber music and two orchestral concerts devoted 
to works by Swiss composers. The orchestral concerts wi.l 
be conducted by Fritz Brun with the Berne Orchestra. 
y a 
A New CANTATA ON GogTHE PoEMS 
3ERLIN.—Waldemar von Baussnern is completing a new 
work for mixed chorus, soloists and orchestra, called Hafnis 
Cantata. It is in two parts and is based on poems from 
Goethe’s Westéstliche Divan. 
Haypn’s Requiem Not sy Haypn 
Vienna.—Dr. Alfred Schnerich, of Vienna, who has ex 
amined the newly discovered Requiem said to be by Haydn, 
now states that, to him, there is not the slightest doubt that 
the music is not by Joseph Haydn. Moreover he has 
grave doubts that the oratorio, Isaak, recently discovered 
in Italy, is by Mozart, a belief held by the discoverer. B. 
DrespeEN Wins Arter ALL 
Bertin.—According to the latest reports Dresden and 
not Vienna, after all, is to have the first public performance 
of Richard Strauss’ latest work, The Egyptian Helena. 
Vienna, however, is to have the second performance and it 
will take place during the Vienna Festival Weeks on Strauss’ 
birthday with the composer at the conductor's desk. Maria 
Jeritza, for whom the part has been written, will sing the 
leading role. i? 


Herriot’s Opera TO HAVE MARSEILLES PREMIERE 

Monte Carto.—The Opera at Marseilles, which, under 
the direction of Prunet has reached an unprecedentedly high 
artistic niveau, has announced two important novelties for 
next season. These are Madame Recamier by Charles Pons 
on a libretto by Eduard Herriot, the French Minister of 
Public Instruction, and La Fascinadora, in three acts, by 
Frederic le Rey on a book by Tranchant and Verse. S. J. 

SCHERCHEN’s Success IN FRANKFORT 

FRAN KFoRT-A-M.—Hermann 
ducted a special concert of the Symphony Orchestra here 
with remarkable success. In a program comprising Bee 
thoven’s Fugue, Reger’s Serenade and Kaminski’s Concerto 
Grosso he demonstrated to how great an extent his art has 
developed. mi L. 


Scherchen recently con 


CLEMENS Krauss FoR VIENNA STATE OPERA 
FRANKForT-A-M.—Clemens Krauss has at least agreed to 
exchange his post of conductor at the Frankfort Opera for 
a similar one at the Vienna Staatsoper. Both by inclination 
and training he belongs to the Richard Strauss circle and 
may well be considered the composer’s best interpreter. His 
Frankfort successor has not yet been appointed. H. I 


New Massimi Booklet 


Prof. Giacomo Massimi, tenor, and former director of 
the vocal department at the New York German Conservatory 
of Music, is offering to students his new Masterpiece on 
Voice Culture, an invaluable aid to young students in attain- 
ing correct and scientific tone production. Prof. Massimi 
will send one of these to any one making application to him 
at his New York studios. 


Ethelynde Smith “Versatile” 


According to Robert Speers, music critic of the Palo Alto 
Times, Palo Alto, Cal., much versatility was shown by 
Ethelynde Smith when she appeared recently in that city. 
Her program was made up of songs of the Orient and the 
Occident, of the Old World and the New, in which, to quote 
the same critic, “she displayed her unusual linguistic powers 
and dramatic ability.” 


Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
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Bush Conservatory Orchestra 
and Chorus Give Concert 


Rosenthal, Will Rogers, Gordon String Quartet, Braslau and Gieseking Enthusiastically Re- 
ceived—Chicago Symphony Program Has Many Highlights—Original London Cast 
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Other Items of Interest 
the Aragon on February 19, the kind of audience that under- 
stands wit, and his remarks were received with bursts of 
laughter. The appearance of Rogers at the Uptown Civic 
Matinees was the last but one of the series given under the 
Central Uptown Chicago Association. 
GorpoN STRING QUARTET 
With the assistance of Theodore Yeschke, flutist, the Gor 
don String Quartet, continuing its series at the James Simp 
son Theater, Field Museum, presented for the February 19 
program Beethoven's E flat major and B flat major quartets 
and the Serenade for Flute, Violin and Viola in D major. 


CONSERVATORY’S ORCHESTRA IN 


auspices of the 


BusH CONCERT 

\ program of exceptional interest - merit was that 
given on February 20, at Orchestra Hall, by the Bush Con 
servatory Symphony Orchestra. As has often been stated 
columns, the Bush Orchestra has in its nine years 
of activity attained such heights as to raise itself out of 
the student class. The numerous engagements offered mem 
bers of the orchestra by the standard symphony organiza- 
tions of the country proved the value of the training 
they have received; and the splendid results accomplished 
by the organization at every concert speaks volumes for the 
conscientious work being done at Bush Conservatory. 

['schaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony and the Brahms Con 
certo for violin, constituted the first half of the program. 
[he symphony was given with telling effect and each move- 
ment skillfully set forth with fine regard for nuance. In 
the Brahms Concerto, Robert Quick was the soloist, giving 
a fine account of himself, with excellent support from the 
orchestra. 

Grieg’s cantata, Olaf Trygvason, with the conservatory 
iorus, of two hundred voices and three soloists, completed 

program. This was a big undertaking for students, yet 

admirable was the performance as a whole that one lost 
sight of the fact that only students participated. The 
among Bush Conservatory faculty 
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CoMPosERS ProGRAM AT Musicians’ CLuB 
The program presented by the Musicians’ Club of Women 
n February 13, was interesting through the fact that it was 
made up solely of compositions by members of the Club 
Numbers heard were by Buenta Carter, Alice Brown Stout, 
Theodora Troendle, Jeanne Boyd, Edith Lobdell 
Phyllis Fergus and Beatrice MacGowan Scott. 
CECILE DI Pupits WIN PRAISE 
On the occasion of her debut in piano recital, at Lyon & 
Healy Hall on February 15, Amy Degerman, pupil of Cecile 
de Horvath, received splendid notices from the critics and 
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was enthusiastically applauded by her listeners. The critics 
found “maturity in her interpretation,” “endurance in her 
tech nical exploitation” and * ‘solidity in her musical reading,” 
“musical appreciation,” “pianistic talent and some degree of 
musicianship,” “dexterity, power and intelligence,” “technical 
assurance and poise,” and “sturdy rhythmic surety.” 


BrASLAU AND GIESEKING AT ORCHESTRA HALL 


Chicagoans who did not avail themselves of the opportun- 
ity of hearing Walter Gieseking and Sophie Braslau at Or- 
chestra Hall on February 21—and there were many, for there 
were many vacant seats—missed a treat. Gieseking is un- 
questionably one of the most interesting piano virtuosos 
today and gave further evidence of this through remarkable 
renditions of the Bach English Suite in D minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Moonlight Sonata, and Debussy and Ravel selec- 
tions, besides many encores. : 

Miss Braslau’s gorgeous voice and enthusiasm made her 
portion of the program interesting to a large audience whose 
applause was an assurance of their enjoyment. A group of 
Schubert, Rachmaninoff’s Vocalise and Fate and Donizetti’s 
La Zingara made up her offerings, most of which, of a 
gloomy nature, were rather depressing. 

PupiIL 


TREVISAN PROFESSIONAL 


3eatrice Elliott, who scored heavily in song recital in 
New York, on February 9, is a professional pupil of Vittorio 
Trevisan, of the Chicago Civic Opera. The Australian so- 
prano won the enthusiastic approval of both the press and 
the public in a well arranged program. 


Beccar’s Opera 

The original London cast of the Beggar’s Opera, with a 
special orchestra, made up principally of women, began a 
season of twenty-nights and four-matinees at the Eighth 
Street Theater on February 20. The John Gay opera is 
celebrating its two hundredth anniversary with the Ameri- 
can tour. 

The Beggar’s Opera has been produced here so often 
and its music as often praised that nothing need be added 
except that the English visitors made quite an impression 
in this city. 

Hentot Levy Ciur 

At the meeting of the Heniot Levy Club on February 
12, in Kimball Hall, a very , interesting program was given. 
Norman violinist; Beatrice Eppstein, pianist (who 
will shortly he heard as solotet at a children’s concert of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra) ; Wilfred Marceau, reader, 
and Hans Levy, pianist, presented the programs. Hans 
Levy gave as one of his numbers a Schubert song, Love’s 
Message, transcribed for piano by Leopold Godowsky and 
dedicated to Mr. Levy. 

A Busy Loutse St. Joun WeEsTeERvELT Pupit 

Marion O'Connor, contralto, one of Louise St. John 
Westervelt’s many students who are fulfilling professional 
engagements, sang on January 16, at the Woman’s Club of 
Princeton, Ill.; February 5, at the Cordon Club, Chicago, 
for the Mu Phi Epsilon (Mu Iota Chapter); February 
7, at the Kiwanis Club at the Drake Hotel; February 8, 
at the Y. M. C. A. Hotel, and February 13, for the D. A. R. 
of Illinois at the Woman’s City Club. 

RENE Lunp 

During the month of February, Rene Lund, baritone 
at the People’s Liberal Church, sang the following 
numbers, all of which, except that by Homer, are just off 
the press: February 5, Sheep and Lambs, by Homer; 12, 
Keep Close to God, by Vaneuf; 19, Day Is Dying in the 
West, by Preyer, and, 26, Seek Ye The Truth, by Ellis. 

ANNA Grorr-Bryant Stupio Notes 

Theodore J. Regnier, baritone and pupil of Anna Groff- 
Bryant, was soloist at the annual benefit concert given by 
the St. Clara Choral Club on February 9. Mr. Regnier 
sang The Trumpet Shall Sound, by Handel, Talley-Ho, by 
Leoni and The Pretty Creature, by Wilson. 

Lee Lindig, tenor, another Anna Groff-Bryant pupil, ap- 
peared before the Parent Teachers Club of Hazelcrest, 
Ill., on February 10. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 
Lhevinne, pianist, will grant a free scholarship of 
lessons each week in the six weeks’ Summer 
Master School at the American Conservatory and addition- 
ally two scholarships in the repertory class. These scholar- 
ships will be decided upon in open competition. 

Hans Levy Heniot, pianist, and Hulda Blank, soprano, of 
the faculty, presented the regular Saturday afternoon pro- 
gram in Kimball Hall on February 25. 

In the Master Summer School, beginning June 25, there 
will be offered by Oscar Saenger two free scholarships for 
exceptional voices (one for men, one for “gg 10 each to 
include two private lessons weekly with Mr. Saenger. To 
further the American Opera in English, he will 
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also offer scholarships in his opera class, one each to five 
different voices—soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone and bass. 

Luella Feiertag, artist pupil of the vocal department, and 
winner in the contest of the Society of American Musicians, 
appeared as soloist in the popular concert of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra on February 23, 

Kenneth Cutler, organ pupil of the Conservatory, has 
accepted the position of solo organist at the Parthenon 
Theatre, Hammond, Ind. 

The Walton Pyre School of Dramatic Art and Expression 
presents acts from plays and dramatic sketches every Thurs- 
day evening in Kimball Hall. Misses Powers, Haff, Miller 
andsSchloss, and Messrs. Brown, Forbes, Downs and Berndt 
appeared on February 16 in the poetic one act play, The 
Falcon, by Tennyson. In Honor Bound by Sydney Grundy 
will be given on March 1. 

Leona Hess and Alice Jefferson, former pupils of Heniot 
Levy, are teaching, respectively, at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kans., and at the State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kans. 

ORCHESTRA PROGRAMS StrAuSS’ Don QUIXOTE 

No soloist was featured on the orchestra’s February 24 
and 25 program, but Strauss’ Fantastic Variations on a 
Theme of Knightly Character affords much solo oppor- 
tunity for the first cello and first viola—in this case, Alfred 
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Wallenstein and Clarence Evans. The Variations—a hu- 
morous, fantastic and droll account of the adventures of 
Don Quixote—was made to glow under Conductor Stock’s 
skillful reading, which reflected the mood of the number 
and displayed the resourcefulness of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Another highlight was Stock’s concert arrange- 
ment of the Love scene of the second act and the Introduc- 
tion and Love Death from Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde. 
The arrangement is eloquence itself and the orchestra’s 
performance matchless. It was a dramatic climax to a 
program that had many stirring moments. Included in these 
was Ernest Schelling’s A Victory Ball, a symphonic gem, 
played con amore. This splendid program began with the 
Weber Abu Hassan Overture, one of the briefest overtures 
on record, 
HANNA But er ACTIVITIES 

A concert of more than ordinary interest was given at 
the Romany Club on February 19, by Hanna Butler, so- 
prano, and the Hanna Butler Quartet. Mme. Butler sang 
a group by Curran, Aubert, Canal, Paladilhe, and Strauss 
in her usual inimitable manner, delighting the large gather- 
ing on hand. The quartet, which is made up of four Hanna 
3utler trained singers, includes Grace Raymond, soprano; 
Ruth Heizer, contralto; Terry Rivett, tenor, and Kenneth 
Dunnick, baritone. Their two groups met with the full 
approval of the listeners. ie 





Transatlantic Travelers 


(Ship News by the Special Musical Courier Quarantine Reporter) 


New York, Fepruary 27.—Mark Hambourg arrived this 
week on board the White Star liner Olympic on his first 
visit to these shores since 1915. First the war prevented him 
from continuing his annual tours here, and then he was 
kept’ so busy in Europe that he let things take the easiest 
course, he said, and stayed there. But coming up the bay 
past the old familiar Statue of Liberty he was more thrilled, 
he declared, than for a long time, and now he intends to 
change his schedule and make a few tours of the United 
States and look up old friends. 

On this trip Hambourg will go direct to Canada for a 
tour of twelve concerts and then hurry back to England. 
In recent seasons, he stated, he has been touring all over, 
including concerts in Africa, South America and Australia. 
He was scheduled for a short tour to Australia to “fll in” 
before the spring season in Europe, but at the last minute 
he changed his plans and decided to spend this time in 
Canada. 

Even though he will play no concerts in the United States 
this visit he hoped that he will be heard here over the 
radio from Montreal. He has written some new music for 
the piano, he said, but only for his own use. His last tour 
in Europe included seven recitals in England and France, 
with the final recital at Nice two evenings before sailing. 
He will make close connections with the ship on his return 
from Canada and then is scheduled for 120 concerts in 
Europe with but little spare time in between. After that, 
however, and this may be the last of this year, he will 
arrange that return visit here—his first “since the war.” 

Mme. Marguerite Schuling-Hoexter returned aboard the 
Olympic from concerts and opera in France and England 
and a season of studying in Berlin. For a student Berlin 
at the present moment is not the ideal place that some 
persons claim, she insisted. Living is high, and clothes cost 
as much as in New York, if not more. The expenses for 
an unknown artist to come before the public begin with a 
more or less standard charge of $400 which includes the 
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rent of a hall, pay of an accompanist, and two very small 
notices in the newspaper. 

“Admission fees are low,” she said, “so after this $400 
comes out there is little left for the artist, unless, of course, 
the artist is fairly well known.” 

And the demands of the operas throughout Germany and 
Austria are severe, she found. A soprano, according to her 
statement, is required to have a repertory of twenty-five 
parts, and an alto twenty parts. 

On the other hand the teaching given students in Berlin 
is of a high order because the teachers demand near per- 
fection. And the present trend in staging operas in Berlin 
and Vienna, she said, is to spare no pains nor money in 
making them gorgeous affairs. 

Max Darewski, who sailed for London and Paris for the 
Christmas holidays, hurried in aboard the Olympic to write 
and arrange scores for several Fox films. The work of 
composing and fitting music to “talking movies” is opening 
up a brand new field of endeavor for composers, he de 
clared. The only film for which a completed score has been 
made, he said, is Wings, and there will be a great many 
films to write music for within a very short time. Each 
film requires a score of from 500 to 600 pages. In England 
he found a new unbreakable phonograph record which, he 
believed, is the equal in tone of the best breakable records. 

Richard Rodgers, who wrote the scores for Connecticut 
Yankee, Peggy Ann, the Girl Friend, etc., was aboard the 
Olympic with his father and mother, returning from a trip 
to Africa “looking for ideas.” 

He and his partners, Herbert Fields, who writes the 
books of their musical shows, and Larry Hart, who writes 
the lyrics, are planning to open a new production on Broad- 
way this month. In Africa he saw plenty of Arabs and 
deserts, and in England, France and Italy plenty of pic- 
turesque people and queer towns, so altogether he believes 
he has all the material he and his partners will need for 
several shows. 

Margaret Robinson, Helen Nagy and Maurice Cooke were 
also Olympic passengers. 

Burt Kalmar, who wrote The Five o’Clock Girl, and his 
wife and young son were among the passengers aboard the 
White Star liner Adriatic returning after a cruise voyage to 
the Mediterranean. Sigmund Romberg and Mrs. Romberg 
returned this week from a cruise of twenty-seven days 
aboard the Hamburg-American liner Reliance to ports in the 
West Indies. 

Franciszek Zachara, pianist and composer, and professor 
at the Academy of Music, Katowice, Silesia, arrived on 
board the George Washington of the United States Lines 
for his first American tour. Most recently, he said, he has 
been playing concerts in Berlin, Vienna, Prague and Warsaw, 
and his managers planned to keep him in Europe this season 
but he “decided to change their minds.” 

He will be here on tour for three or four months, he 
said, or longer if possible. He brought credentials from 
the Minister of Music of Poland as an authorized “propa- 
gandist” for Poland, which means, he stated, that while here 
he will do his part to build up greater friendship between 
the United States and Poland. The Polish government is 
encouraging artists to come to America and wants American 
artists to visit Poland, all as part of this good-will propa- 
ganda, he argued. 

A large party of members of the Opera Comique, of 
Paris, after concluding their season in Canada with a final 
week in Quebec, arrived in New York just in time to sail 
for home in the French liner De Grasse. 

Included in the party were: Lefebre Delamerie, director, 
who was in charge of the party; Renee Kerpt, Ariette 
Simon, Auguste Thaene, Gerard Bodart, Suzanne Pettit, 
Jean Tiberty, Robert Salles, Fernande Feyral, A. P. Bridges, 
Ed Parianti, Lucien Du Bois, John Schwartz and Jean 
Hirigaran. 

No definite announcement was made regarding plans for 
next year, but several of the company stated that they ex 
pect to try another season in New York. One reason for 
belief that the Opera Comique will be a success here, 
financially as well as artistically, is because it has been so 
successful in Montreal this season. E23 


Jeritza’s Spring Concert Dates 

Maria Jeritza is fulfilling a short concert tour which 
opened in Boston at Symphony Hall. She appeared on Feb- 
ruary 25 in Charlotte, N. C.; 28, in Richmond, Va. Other 
dates are: March 3, New Haven, Conn.; 5, Baltimore, Md. : 
and March 7, Washington, D. C. Mme. Jeritza will sail on 
March 9 for European engagements. She returns in Sep- 
tember for her first appearance in opera on the Pacific coast. 
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Lillian Croxton on Western Trip 
Lillian Croxton, American coloratura soprano, left New 
York on February 28 for a two months’ trip to the Pacific 
Coast. The trip is to be both professional and recreational 
in character, and to extend in range from the southern part 
of California to the mountains of British Columbia, the 
territory to be covered largely by means of the automobile. 
The singer will fulfill a number of engagements during the 
two months, but the major part of her time will be devoted 
to sight-seeing. Mme. Croxton feels much at home travel- 
ing by automobile, as over half of her extensive repertory 
has been acquired while my in this way or on trains. 
The soprano is a native Californian, and was engaged 
in dramatic work in the West for a number of years be- 
fore entering the professional music field. Perhaps her 
innate dramatic ability is one reason for her songs re- 
ceiving such a deeply significant interpretation during their 
presentation. Also, Mme. Croxton never sings a work 
publicly until she has thoroughly mastered its intricate 
details and placed herself in complete accord with its emo- 
tional content. Her repertory numbers more than three 
hundred and fifty selections, songs that are sung in the 
five different languages that she has mastered—English, 
Italian, French, Spanish and German, and her range covers 
three complete octaves. Following Mme. Croxton’s public 
appearances the critics have unanimously agreed upon the 
splendid quality of her diction. 
One secret dream of Mme. Croxton's is to study in Italy, 
and “to live and work while there as the students do, liv- 
y in a tiny meagerly furnished room, with one small win- 
” “For,” the soprano affirms, “to be able to study one’s 
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art thoroughly, one must live with it, and make it a vital 
part of one’s life.” And such is the thought of the true 


artist—the one who finds joy in living for art alone, and 


the one for whom the rewards of art are to be found in 
heing able to serve their master unhindered. B. 


Little Theater Opera Company Gives The 
Elixir of Love 

Just now opera in English is receiving a great deal of 
comment and approbation Many Americans are being 
enabled for the first time to sit through a performance in- 
telligently following the actions of the singers. One Ameri- 
can company, professionally unknown as yet, has been doing 
some very creditable work at that delightful playhouse 
called the Brooklyn Little Theater. The organization is 
known as The Little Theater Opera Company, and is under 
the direction of Kendall K. Mussey. February 23 brought 
to a close a series of eight presentations by this company 
of Donizetti's The Elixir of Love. 

This final performance was notable for a number of 
things, careful regard for detail throughout, being but one 
primary feature. William J. Reddick conducted with a 
musicianly and masterly hand, his reading of the score being 
replete with sensitive and vital beauty, and the new and 
scholarly libretto, made into pertinent and singable English 
by the late H. O. Osgood, was sung with a clear, under- 

idable diction. Although these young artists are still not 

tally professionz ils, they displayed and maintained an un- 
se fine balance between the excellence of their voices 
nd their unmistakable dramatic ability. The entire produc- 
tion was delivered with the zest and verve of youth, although 
no element of flippancy entered to lessen the effectiveness 
of the whole. 

Helen Ardelle, as Adina, proved a winsome, though heart- 
less coquette, and Allan Jones sang the love of Nemorino 
with ardent and convincing emotion. Dulcamara was ex- 
cellently portrayed by Wells Clary, and the role of Belcore 
was adequately sung by Paul Parks. Marian Palmer, as 
Gianetta, added much spirit to the situation. 

The Little Theater Opera Company has announced the 
production of DeKoven’s Robin Hood for early in April. 


Beardsley Studio Musicale 

Miltonella Beardsley presented a delightful program at 
her Steinway Hall studio, New York, February 18, begin- 
ning with Chopin’s Romance in E minor, well played by 
Mrs. Beardsley and Anne Cody, on two pianos. Edmund 
Hippler, tenor, was heard in songs and arias from Tosca 
and Pagliacci. His voice, of splendid quality, and his musi- 
cal understanding, should carry him to success. Gordon 
Hampson was his able accompanist. 

Edith Conner delighted with a group of harp pieces, in- 
cluding The Whirlwind, by Salzedos, with whom she 
studied. Litolff’s Scherzo in D minor was played by Mrs. 
Beardsley and Anne Cody, and was marked by perfect 
coordination and poetic understanding. Dr. Henry Gaines 
Hawn, elocution specialist, addressed the listeners. 

Mrs. Beardsley, well known pianist and teacher, attracts 
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a splendid type of musician and lover of music; her studio 
is known for the delightful informal recitals held there. 


Evlyn Howard-Jones Noted for Interesting 
Programs 


Evlyn Howard-Jones, one of England’s foremost pianists, 
is known not only for his excellent playing but for his 
unusually interesting programs. Following a very busy 
month of sonata recitals in England, he is off to Holland 
where he has been invited by the Genootschap Nederland- 


EVLYN HOW. ARD-JONES 


E ngeland to give some recitals of British music under their 
auspices with the object of making it wider and more 
sympathetically known in that country. Appearances have 
been arranged so far at The Hague, Amsterdam and Arn- 
hem. 

His programs will include works as early as Farnaby, 
the Elizabethan, and will come down to the piano pieces of 
Delius and John Ireland’s sonata. Howard-Jones played a 
great many of these works in Holiand on his previous tours 
there, but it will be interesting to see the result of such 
programs devoted to a definitely national scheme. As soon 
as these concerts are over he will be Jhurrying back to 
England to play the greater part of a Beethoven program 
tor the People’s Concert Society at Battersea. 

This enterprising pianist has already announced a series 
of recitals for next autumn during which he will play all 
the Beethoven sonatas. It will probably be the first time 
this has ever been done in London. 


Philadelphia Civic Opera to Give Double Bill 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company will present De- 
bussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue and Gluck’s Orpheus this evening, 
March 1, at the Metropolitan Opera House. Margaret 
Matzenauer will sing the title role in Orpheus; Alma Peter- 
son, Eurydice, and Hilda Burke, The God of Love. In the 
cast of L‘Enfant Prodigue will be Jeanette Maybon, as 
Lia, George Rasely, Azael, and Reinhold Schmidt, Simeon. 

The beautiful Greek dances of both operas will be given 
by the Riva Hoffman dancers with Anna Duncan as the 
premiere danseuse. Fifty-five members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under the direction of Alexander Smallens, will 
play the orchestral music. W. Attmore Robinson is artistic 
director and Karl T. F. Schroeder stage director of the 
productions. 


Homer Mowe in Lecture Recital 

Homer Mowe, New York singer and teacher, appeared 
before the Monday Club of New Milford, Conn., recently 
in a lecture-recital. He sang three groups of songs and then 
talked on Modern Voice-Training. The New Milford Times 
said, in reviewing the affair: “Mr. Mowe was exceedingly 
well received and no entertainment provided for the mem- 
bers of the club this season has brought so much commen- 
dation.” 
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Mignon Given Season's First Hearing, 
at Metropolitan Opera House 


Thomas’ Opera Admirably Presented With Chamlee, Bori, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Talley and Whitehill—Jeanne 


Gordon Returns—Jagel in Aida—Fred Patton’s Debut—Other Operas 


MapoNNA ImpERIA AND LE Cog D’Or, Fesruary 20 


Madonna Imperia was given another performance at the 
Metropolitan on February 20, with Maria Mueller in the 
title role and Frederick Jagel as the young Filippo. Mme. 
Mueller finds various means of convincing her audience of 
her great artistry and the tenor, both in his acting and 
singing, was at his best and made of the youthful lover a 
real, living character. The two maids—Philine Falco and 
Charlotte Ryan—did their small parts well, and Pinza, 
Walfe and D’Angelo were interesting “guests.” Serafin 
conducted. 

In Le Coq D’Or were Talley (Galli), Pinza (Kosloff), 
Alcock (De Leporte), Diaz (Bonfiglio), D’Angelo (Bartik), 
Paltrinieri (Swee and Barone), Reschiglian (Casanova and 
Nanette Guilford as The Voice of the Golden Cock. The 
large audience was very enthusiastic and forced the prin- 
cipal singers to appear before the curtain numerous times. 

3amboschek conducted. 

Micnon, Fesruary 22 

Ambroise Thomas’ tuneful Mignon, which was revived at 
the Metropolitan last season, had its first production this 
year on the afternoon of W ‘ashington’s Birthday before a 
capacity audience which even occupied all standing room. 


The one important change in the cast was that Mario 
Chamlee was the Wilhelm Meister, substituting for Gigli, 
who was indisposed, owing to a cold. Chamlee was in 
splendid voice, singing with dramatic fervor and delight- 
ing his hearers with the many beautiful tenor airs with 
which this opera is replete. 

Lucrezia Bori was admirably cast as Mignon, and no less 
so was Marion Talley as Philine. Bori was charming and 
sang with great beauty of tone, scoring especially in the 
Connais tu le Pays aria. Miss Talley’s tour du force was 
the Titania polonaise in which she sang the florid passages 
with the utmost ease and artistic skill. 

Clarence Whitehill, whether in a leading role or in one 
such as Lothario in Mignon, always is a great artist, and 
his portrayal of the old minstrel on this occasion was 
worthy of his art. Others in the cast who rounded out an 
excellent performance were Angelo Bada, Paolo Ananian, 
Ellen Dalossy and Louis d’Angelo. 

The chorus and orchestra were in fine fettle and gave a 
splendid account of themselves under the direction of Louis 
Hasselmans. Ruth Page and the ballet also added to the 
enjeyment of the performance with their dancing. 


Ara, FesruAry 22 
It was a familiar cast that sang Aida on Washington’s 
Birthday night—with one exception : Jeanne Gordon, mak- 
ing her first appearance of the season, appeared as Amneris 
and did so with great credit. Miss Gordon has always been 
a regal looking Princess in former seasons, but vocally she 
has never been heard to better advantage. The organ is 
a beautiful one, rich and of ample volume, and she could 
easily be heard in all parts of the theater, without, appar- 
ently, the least forcing. Her voice seems extremely well 
placed these days and she gives the impression of being sure 
of all she does. In her big scene, Miss Gordon rose to fine 
dramatic heights and brought much fervor and beauty into 
her singing. She was warmly received by the audience. 
Then there was Frederick Jagel as Rz adames, the role in 
which he made his successful debut here, which he sang 
remarkably well upon this occasion, and Marie Mueller, a 
charming looking Aida (a rare apparition) gave an excel- 
lent account of herself vocally and dramatically. Pinza 
was a rich voiced Ramfis and de Luca, in one of his best 
roles, Amonasro, added to the high standard of the per- 
formance. Sharing in the honors was the ballet, always a 
bright spot of the opera, and Serafin who conducted with 
fire and due authority. 
Faust, Fesruary 23 
If Michael Bohnen had been the only star of the Faust 
performance on Thursday evening that alone would have 
been sufficient reason for attending. He was, however, sur- 
rounded by an excellent cast and the result was a really 
superb hearing of Gounod’s opera. Mr. Bohnen is one of 
the wickedest Mephistopheles we have ever heard. The 
music lies well within his voice, and he sang finely, act- 
ing in a manner to impel attention all the time. Frances 
Alda received quite an ovation at curtain calls, which she 
deserved for Marguerite is one of her best roles. She gave 
a beautiful performance. Mme. Alda will soon complete 
twenty years at the Metropolitan, yet her voice is fresher 
than ever and she seems to improve with years. Martinelli, 
recovering from a cold, did justice to himself and gave a 
creditable performance, as did De Luca in the part of 
Valentin. James Wolfe as Wagner, charming little Ellen 
Dalossy as Siebel and Henriette Wakefield rounded out a 
competent cast. Hasselmans conducted. 
RHEINGOLD, FEBRUARY 24 
Rheingold followed Tannhauser as the second music 
drama in the special Wagner matinee cycle, on Friday after- 
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noon. Every seat and every inch of standing room was 
taken. It was an admirable performance in nearly every 
respect, and among the outstanding features was Gertrude 
Kappel’s Fricka, the great soprano being heard in this role 
for the first time at the Metropolitan, It is a difficult part, 
and an ungrateful one, too, but Mme. Kappel acted with 
such queenly dignity and straightforward simplicity, and 
she sang so divinely, as to arouse new interest in it. Schorr 
was a commanding Wotan and Kirchhoff’s Loki was excel- 
lent histrionically and vocally. 

Much interest centered in the Metropolitan debut of 
Fred Patton, who was given the part of Donner. It is a 
small role for a debut at so great an institution, but in it 
the American proved himself to be an admirable Wagnerian 
singer and actor, arousing keen anticipation as to his fur- 
ther and more important arennenen es on this stage. That 
other distinguished American, George Meader, formerly a 
leading tenor at the Stuttgart Opera, was a most excellent 
Mime; Schuetzendorf as Alberich, Rothier as Fasolt, Wolfe 
as Fafner, Maria Mueller as Freia, left little to be desired. 
Branzell was very fine as Erda. 

The Rhine maidens, Editha Fleischer as Woglinda, Phradie 
Wells as Wellgunda and Marion Telva as Flosshilda sang 
exquisitely. Rarely does one hear this gorgeous trio so ad- 
mirably done. The mounting of the opera was a noteworthy 
achievement. Bodanzky led his forces, instrumental and 
vocal, with a masterly hand. What a wonderful creation 
Rheingold is! What imagination! What color! What 
originality! Who but a Richard Wagner would have dared 
to write one hundred and thirty-six measures simply on the 
common chord of E flat major? And this same Wagner can 
modulate divinely four times in one measure. 

Tue Kinc’s HENCHMAN, Fesruary 24 

Deems Taylor’s The King’s Henchman was repeated last 
Friday evening with a familiar cast. Lawrence Tibbett 
again was the King and Edward Johnson the Henchman, 
both of whom gave of their best histrionically and vocally. 
The beautiful voice and fine artistry displayed by Florence 
Easton in her interpretation of Alfrida are well known, and 
equally well so is Merle Alcock’s rich contralto in the role 
of Ase. Tullio Serafin conducted. 

TRISTAN UND Isotpe, Fesruary 25 

With such an excellent cast it was to be expected that 
the Saturday evening audience would be treated to a fine 
performance of Tristan und Isolde. Artur Bodanzky gave 
the score a splendid reading, holding his men well in hand 
and spurring the singers on to artistic heights. Rudolf 
Laubenthal was a superb Tristan, being in unusually fine 
voice. Laubenthal certainly knows the traditions of the 
Wagnerian roles to perfection and he should count this 
one among his best. He is a real heroic figure in this opera 
and acted with a conviction that made his portrayal out- 
standing. The feminine part of the singing being entrusted 
to such worthy songstresses as Gertrude Kappel, the Isolde, 
and Karin Branzell as Brangaene, was admirably done. 
There was Pavel Ludikar’s rich organ as the King and 
Friedrich Schorr, another of the company’s best artists, 
distinguishing himself in the part of Kurneval. This, the 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Mary Alice Cheney, contralto; Sherwood 
Ruth Carhart, contralto; Elsie Jones, soprano; Janie Ell- 
wood, contralto; Wallace Magill, bass; Sam Adams, tenor, 
and Frances Reese, soprano. Miriam Otto was at the piano. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Beddoe spent a week of rest and 
recreation in Tryon, N. C., before Mr. Beddce went to 
New York for his fourth consecutive annual appearance 
with the New York Oratorio Society. During the stay of 
the Beddoes in New ee they had an opportunity to be 
with their son, Donald, who has made a very secure place 
for himself in the theatrical world by his artistic presen- 
tation of the role of Chris in The Barker. After Mr. 
Beddoe’s appearance in New York, he goes South to give 
a concert for the Florida State College for Women at 
Tallahassee. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska has demonstrated her 
popularity as a pianist by the return engagement at Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Ind. This was the third appear- 
ance at this institution of the conservatory’s gifted pianist and 
teacher, and she has established herself in the hearts of the 
large student body there. Muncie, Ind., will next claim the 
irtistic services of Mme. Liszniewska in a lecture recital on 
March 28. During the month of March she will also go to 
Nashville, Tenn., to give a recital for the Centennial Club of 
that city. Mme. Liszniewska has been asked, before returning 
to Cincinnati from Culver, to go to Chicago for a brief 
master class. 

Selma Davidson, who studies piano with Mme. 
ska, was the soloist for a recent Popular Symphony con- 
cert, under the conductorship of Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. 
Miss Davidson began her music studies under James O’Con- 
nor, who studied under Mme. Liszniewska in Vienna, and 
who is now teaching in San Diego, Cal., Miss Davidson’s 
home. It was through Mr. O’Connor that Miss Davidson 
came to Mme. Liszniewska. She played the Liapounov 
Concerto for the Symphony concert. 

Albert Berne received the news of the 
one of his very capable former students, Eleanor Stone, as 
teacher in the Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Miss Stone 
accepted the position and has organized her classes in voice 
and school music. She will also direct two glee clubs there. 

The American Orchestral Society of New York recently 
gave its third concert of the at the Mecca Temple 
in New York City, earning favorable notices. This 
announcement of interest Cincinnatians because the 
American Orchestral Society was founded by Chalmers 
Clifton, who graduated with highest honors from the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and is the husband of 
Wanda Baur Clifton, sister of Bertha Baur, president and 
director of the Conservatory. 

Marcian Thalberg, who is 
in Europe, gave a concert in Salle Erard, Paris 

Blanche Brant and Rosa Levit, pupils of Mieczyslaw 
Miinz, will give a two-piano recital for the Junior Mac- 
Dowell Club at Lexington, Ky., on March 23, under the 
auspices of Anna Chandler Goff. 

One of the interesting out-of-town engagements filled by 
Conservatory musicians was at Miami University, where 
they played the music for the mid-year play The Enemy. 
Gladys Pierson, violinist, and Ernest C. Daulton, pianist, 
hoth of the faculty; Emma Hardy, violinist, pupil of Jean 
ten Have, and Veronica Frank, cellist, pupil of Karl Kirk- 
smith, composed this group of young musicians V 
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Cleveland, Ohio. Much excitement and commotion 
was caused by the visit of Paderewski, who listened to 
promising young piano students of the city and who charmed 
all with his recital at the Public Hall. 

The Men’s Glee Club of Wittenberg College, under the 
direction of John Bennett Ham, gave a concert at the First 
English Lutheran Church, giving pleasing and light melodies, 
with vocal solos by Lemoine Derr and Robert Wood, and 
Lowell Baxter contributing piano solos. 

A highly diverting evening was provided by the Ribau- 
pierre String Quartet, playing in the ballroom of Wade Park 
Manor under the auspices of the Cleveland Chamber Music 
Society. Beethoven’s B major quartet and the quintet in F 
minor by Cesar Franck, with Arthur Loesser at the piano, 
made up the classical portion of the program, with modern 
compositions by two members of the faculty of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music—In Monasterio by Quincy Porter 
and HKeryl Rubinstein’s Quartettino in C sharp minor. 

A program of compositions by Clevelanders was given by 
the Fortnightly Club at the home of its president, Mrs. John 
Homer Kapp. Composers represented were C. B. Macklin, 
Parker Bailey, Oliver Haserodt, Homer B. Hatch, Beatrice 
Vokoun Mutschler, Carr Liggett, Wilson G. Smith, Ward 
Lewis and Marion Rogers Hickman, daughter of James H. 
Rogers. 

A Mozart celebration under the direction of Mrs. William 
Curtis Brown was given at the Wade Park Manor in period 
costumes. Scenes from the operas Don Juan, Marriage of 
Figaro and the Magic Flute were sung and acted by Helen 
Swartzel, coloratura soprano; Alice Knorr, dramatic so- 
prano; Mary Elizabeth Brown, contralto; Robert Kunkel, 
baritone. Ernst Valasek, eight-year-old violin prodigy, 
played a concerto; the Johnson Trio contributed chamber 
music; the Helene Hammond dancers appeared in a lovely 
minuet, and the D minor fantasy for piano was played by 
Annabelle Jackson. The music was in charge of Emi de 
Bidoli. 

Arthur Quimby, organist, is giving programs every Sun- 
day afternoon at the Museum of Art; they are broadcast by 

THK. 


Another program of Brahms chamber music was given by 
the Ribaupierre Quartet at the Museum. my U. 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE oF Music Notes 


Cleveland, Ohio. At the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, Andre de Ribaupierre offers his young students a 
new musical opportunity in an intermediate orchestra. The 
new group, which met for the first time with a large at- 
tendance, is open to any students of winds, brasses or 
drums in the city. The string sections are supplied by 
Institute students. Meetings are weekly, with the advantage 
of an hour’s training under de Ribaupierre. 

Concert artist, teacher and composer are the three roles 
played by both Beryl Rubinstein and Quincy Porter. 
Rubinstein is known throughout the country as a concert 
pianist of the first rank, and he is just as well known as a 
pedagogue for his work as head of the piano department at 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. Porter has gained fame 
as an instrumentalist, being the viola player of the Ribau- 
pierre Quartet, and also as head of the theory department at 
the Cleveland Institute of Music he has won distinction for 
his theory and composition classes. Both of these musicians, 
however, can claim perhaps even greater distinction for their 
work as composers. Mr. Rubinstein’s newest effort to be 
given a public hearing was an unusual chamber music work 
which he calls “quartettino.” This was played for the first 
time by the Ribaupjerre Quartet appearing in Cleveland 
under the auspices of the Chamber Music Society. Quincy 
Porter gained national attention a few years ago by winning 
a place among the six American composers to have their 
works produced by the Rochester Symphony. The work 
which was played was a viola suite. The number presented 
by the Ribaupierre Quartet was for strings alone, called 
In Monasterio. This is to be included in the repertory of 
the Flonzaley Quartet this season, and next month Mr. 
Porter will go to Smith College to conduct a performance of 
his Ukrainian Suite, which has brought him before the 
public many times as one of the most promising of the 
moderns. i, 


Detroit, Mich. The tenth pair of subscription con- 
certs of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, at Orchestra Hall, 
brought George Schneevoigt as guest conductor. The pro- 
gram consisted of Stravinsky’s Fire Bird Suite, Respighi’s 
Fountains of Rome, three dances from The Three Cornered 
Hat (DeFalla) and the first symphony in E minor by 
Sibelius. Pianissimos of execeeding delicacy, and climaxes 
built up gradually to a thrilling conclusion, brought unmis- 
takable approval from the audience. The symphony of 
Sibelius, heard here for the first time, was full of interest 
and beauty and it is hoped may be heard again. 

For the eleventh pair of concerts Gabrilowitsch was in his 
accustomed place and was given a warm welcome. The 
program opened with the overture, Sursum Corda, by Korn- 
gold. It was followed by the Schubert symphony No. 7 in 
C major, beautifully played and arousing the audience to an 
unusual demonstration. After the intermission, that splendid 
artist, Myra Hess, played the Schumann concerto in a most 
satisfying manner, while the accompaniment by the orches- 
tra was all that could be desired. Mme. Hess, after respond- 
ing to-many recalls, generously played an encore and as the 
audience still refused to leave but continued to applaud she 
gave still another. 
with satisfaction. 

For the fourteenth Sunday afternoon concert, Gustav 
Kleiner, of the violin section of the orchestra, was the 
soloist, playing Dvorak’s concerto, op. 53, and displaying 
good craftmanship. The orchestral numbers were the Ruy 
Blas overture (Mendelssohn), Three Musical Pictures from 
Tsar Sultan (Rimsky-Korsakoff), The Music Box (Liadov) 
and the Bacchanale from Samson and Delilah (Saint-Saéns). 

For the fifteenth program, Florence Trumbull. pianist, 
was the soloist, playing the Grieg concerto in A minor. 
The orchestral numbers were the overture to Donna Diana 


(Reznicek), The Enchanted Lake (Liadov), Witches Ride 


It was a program long to be remembered 


from Haénsel and Gretel (Humperdinck), Iberia Images 
for orchestra, No. 2 (Debussy). 

The sixteenth program opened with the World’s Progress 
March (Herbert), overture to Der Freischutz (Weber), 
Ballet Suite (Lully, orchestrated by Mottl), Catalonia 
(Albeniz) Whispering of the Flowers (Von Blom), Entr’ 
Acte from It Happened in Nordland (Herbert) and 
Polovetsian Dances from Prince Igor (Borodin). Dreda 
Aves, soprano, sang the Suicidio aria from La Gioconda 
with orchestra, and a group of songs with Miss Mannebach 
at the piano. Victor Kolar conducted for all three concerts. 

The fourth musical travelogue, conducted by Victor Kolar 
with Edith M. Rhetts as lecturer, took the audience to Bay- 
reuth. Two preludes from Lohengrin, the overture to the 
Flying Dutchman and the prize song and overture to Die 
Meistersinger were the orchestral numbers. 

The second concert of the Detroit String Quartet at the 
Institute of Arts, was acclaimed by all the critics to have 
been of unusual excellence. The program consisted of 
quartet in E major, No. 14, Mozart; Rain-Song and Etude- 
Caprice Sinigaglia; Scherzo Prestissimo, Borodin; quartet, 
op. 27, Grieg. 

A joint recital at the Arcadia, by Florence Austral, Tito 
Schipa and John Amadio, will stand out as one of the high- 
lights of the season. All the artists were in splendid form 
and the audience apparently could not be satisfied as encore 
after encore was given. Frederick Longas as accompanist 
provided impeccable support. 

_ Bruce Benjamin, tenor, and Ilze Niemack, violinist, with 
Coenraad V. Bos at the piano, furnished the program for the 
second artist recital of the Tuesday Musicale at the Twen- 


tieth Century Club. They were very favorably received 

The Madrigal Club of women’s voices, Charles Frederic 
Morse, director, has been fulfilling a number of engagements, 
among which one in Walkerville, Ont., with Mrs. Theodore 
QO. Leonard, Jr., soprano, and Mrs. Frederick Jeynes, con 
tralto, as soloists. The last one was given at the Church of 
the Covenant with Jean McGill, soprano, and Mrs. E. M 
Bigler, contralto, as soloists. 

Cameron McLean, baritone, is on a five weeks’ concert 
tour, from Canada to the Southern states. 

Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford, president of the Tuesday 
Musicale, went to Port Huron to attend a meeting of com 
mittees of the Federation. Mrs. Mumford is a_ skilful 
pianist and was soloist on one of the programs 

Through the enterprise of Grace Denton, Detroit. has just 
had a short visit of the Chicago Civic Opera Company which 
gave four noteworthy performances at the Masonic Audi 
torium to capacity houses. The first opera was La Gioconda 
with Raisa, Lenska, Boremeo, Van Gordon, Marshall, For 
michi, Nicolich, Oliviero, Sandrini, and Moranzoni con 
ducting. Madame Butterfly was the second production with 
Mason, Jackson, Hackett, D’Hermanoy, Rimini, Mojica, 
Defrere, Oliviero, Sandrini and Morelato, and Polacco con- 
ducting. Carmen was a matinee performance with Garden, 
Maison, Nicolich, D’Harmanoy, Marlo, Rimini, Kargau, 
Defrere, Mojica and Correnti, with Polacco conducting 
The last performance was I! Trovatore with Raisa D’Her 
manoy, Bonelli, Cortis, Lenska, Lazzari, Rappaport, San 
drini, with Weber conducting. Mme. Raisa substituted for 
Claudia Muzio, who was unable to be present because of the 
serious illness of her mother. J. M.S 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Music Notes from Coast to Coast 





Hackensack, N. J. The city’s most distinguished cit- 
izens turned out en masse at the State Street School 
Auditorium to hear Lawrence Tibbett in song recital for 
the benefit of the Woman’s Club of Hackensack, of which 
Mrs. Roberti J. Boyd is president and Mrs. James T. Griffith 
the concert chairman. Mr. Tibbett was warmly received 
upon his first appearance and sang the Caro mio Ben in his 
true legato style. The Schumann group showed to splendid 
advantage his perfect mastery of the Lieder. In Ich grolle 
nicht such beautiful resonance, in the high register, is sel- 
dom heard in baritones, and, in Pagliacci, the basso quality 
was equally satisfying. LaForge’s Before the Crucifix 
made a strong appeal to the audience as did also In the 
Silent Night by Rachmaninoff. The singer has a great sense 
of humor which was well exhibited in several numbers, 
among the most pleasing being Moussorgsky’s Song of the 
Flea. Encores were generously given after each number 
and at the close the singer was accorded an ovation, to 
which he responded with the Tannhauser Evening Star 
Stewart Wille’s accompaniments were artistic interpretations 
and his solo numbers much enjoyed. He chose compositions 
where artistry rather than volume of tone was demanded, 
which was a delightful relief from the customary incessant 
pounding when most accompanists play solos A. H. W. 


first concert of the 1927-28 sea 
Chorus, F. A. Cowles director, took 
Auditorium, under auspicious 
Hill Bartlett, soprano, 


Louisville, Ky. Th 
son of the Louisville 
place in the new Columbia 
circumstances. The soloist was Mac al 
and Ellen Lawrence Gardner was the accompanist. The 
Louisville Chorus, emanating from the former Louisville 
Woman's Chorus, is in its second year and is comprised of 
115 mixed voices, including as Mmes. Mae Hill 
Bartlett, William Davenport, Raymond Peterson, Karl Sur- 
mann, Ursuli Fanelli, Katherine Goodman, and Messrs 
Reginald Billin, Kar! Surmann, Paul Kelly, George Holmes 
and Joseph Ejisinheis. The chorus has an associate member- 
more than five hundred, and is indorsed by the 
Morning Musical Club, the Louisville Board of 
Merchants’ Association. The pro- 
exceptional merit, and was well 


s« yloists 


ship of 
Wednesday 
Trade, and the Retail 
gram rendered was of 
balanced 

The younger 
Wednesday Morning 
at the Woman's Club 

The Music Study Club met at the residence of Mrs. J. M. 
Fuhrman. The second Morning Concert of the Wednesday 
Morning Musical Ciub was presented at the Woman's Club 
Auditorium. Two of the city’s leading artists were soloists : 
Ersilla Fanelli, soprano, and Dwight Anderson, pianist. _ 

Morris Perefmuter and Myer Green gave an artistic 
recital at the Assembly Hall of the Louisville Conservatory 
of Music 

F. A. Cowles directed the ig er at a memorial service 
given in memory of Thurston Ballano, in the Community 
House of the Ballard School at Florence Heights. The 
speakers were Bishop Woodcock, Arthur Allen, Peter Lee 
Atherton and Floyd Smith 

The Music Room of Mrs. J. B 
the presentation of a program rendered by members of the 
Music Study Club 

The Saturday Afternoon Musical Club (junior branch of 
the Wednesday Morning Musical Club) rendered a creditable 
program at the Woman's Club Autitorium 

The music committee of the Y. M. H. A., 
Morris Simon (chairman), Mrs. Harry Bloom, Mrs. J. M 
Fuhrman and Jay W. Fay, the latter director of the Louis- 
ville Public School Music, has inaugurated the Educational 
Concert Series, consisting of seven lectures on the Origin 
and Development of Music, by J. W. Fay, illustrated by the 
Y. M. H. A. Little Symphony, of which Mrs. Fay is director 
The program will deal with the various types of 
The Classical, The Romantic and The Modern 
to be represented by various speakers. Mrs. Fay will handle 
the four under Music Development; the other 
speakers will be E. A. Jonas, Theodore Grof, and Alma 
Steedman 

The following members of the Sigma Nu chapter of the 
Sigma Alpha Iota Fraternity, of the L. C. M., participated 
in the last of the 1927 Vesper services of the Y. W. ( 
Julia “per Maser Shrader, Martha 
Frances reader; Helen Avery, Virginia 


branch of the 
program 


woman's Musical Club, a 
Musical Club, sponsored a 
Auditorium 


Speed was the scene of 


compost d of 


musi 
-each school 


subjects 


str cklen, voice 5 


Brantley, voice ; 


Hadfield, violin; Gertrude De Mass and Lucile Darden, piano. 

The Marmein Dancers appeared for the first time in 
Louisville recently. Of especial interest were the decorative 
and pantomine dances representating India, China, Egy ypt, 
and other Oriental countries. The dances were to the music 
of Schubert, Ravel, Franck, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Brahms, 
Mozart, and others. 

The initial appearance of the Russian Symphonic Choir, 
under the baton of Basile Kibalchick, was held at the 
Woman’s Club Auditorium. The audience was large, and 
responsive to the work of the perfectly trained choristers. 
The soloists included Mlle. E. Stetzinko, contralto; Karle- 
vitch, tenor; Slepuchkin, baritone; Mamanoff, tenor, and 
Mme. Shilkevitch, soprano. 

Intense interest was felt in the reappearance of our own 
Ruth Breton in one of her rare violin programs, at the 
Collegiate School Auditorium under the auspices of the 
Louisville Collegiate School Artist Series. The Breton re- 
cital was the third of this series, of the other two, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch gave the first, and Wanda Landowska, 
harpsichordist, the second. The appearance of Ruth Breton 
in Louisville, her home city, bespeaks a capacity house. 
She was assisted by Walter Golde, accompanist. 


ee 


“She has a lyric so- 
prano voice of great 
natural beauty. Her 
singing is musical and 
pleasing.” 


The Boston Globe said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


No more artistic performance of chamber music has ever 
been given in Louisville than that by Harold Bauer and 
Jacques Thibaud, piano and violin ensemble, at the Columbia 
aaeneenen, under the auspices of the Thomas D. Cline 
Greater Louisville Concert Series. Harold Bauer has long 
been a prime favorite here, but it was Thibaud’s first ap 
pearance in Louisville, and needless to say he was thoroughly 
enjoyed. George D. Lausnay, pianist, proved of admirable 
assistance to the violinist in his solo numbers. Mr. Cline, 
Louisville’s residential wy Roeenty is to be congratulated upon 
the inauguration of the Greater Louisville Concert Series 
rhe project, opening this season with Marion Talley, fol- 
lowed with Mario Chamlee, tenor, and Ruth Miller, soprano. 
It has proven financially and artistically successful. 

A brilliant assemblage of music lovers greeted Fraser 
Gange, baritone, at the Woman's Club Auditorium. The 
singer gave a German group with faultless diction and in- 
terpretation. This was followed by two English groups, 
each superbly treated. In conclusion, Josephine Magill’s 
Duna was included in the last group, which brought forth 
spontaneous encores, the singer responding with two old 
Scotch songs and Mandalay. Tommio Prewitt Williams 
proved an able accompanist. 

Seldom ‘has there been a concert 
merit than that of the Russian violinist, Lea Luboschutz, at 
the Woman's Club Auditorium. Her stage presence is as 
charming as her playing. She drew her bow with authority, 
and brought forth a tone that was beautiful. The vast as- 
semblage applauded repeatedly with a fervor unmistakable 
and genuine. She was accompanied by Harry Kaufmann at 
the piano M. P. H 


here of more unusual 


San Francisco, Cal. A rather small, reticent-ap- 
pearing man who might be judged to be in his early fifties, 
hurried on the stage of the Curran Theater and without 
any preliminary bother took up the baton to direct the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—such was the first 
impression of Maurice Ravel. His coming to San Fran- 
cisco created no end of interest and enthusiasm among 
music lovers. Lisa Roma, soprano, who has been assist- 
ing Mr. Ravel in all his concerts throughout this country, 
sang the solo passages in his Scheherazade work with notable 
finish as well as with beauty of voice and a sure command 
of style. 

The iocal chapter of Pro Musica presented Mr. Ravel in 
a program of his own compositions in the Italian Room of 
the Hotel St. Francis, assisted by Miss Roma, and Mishel 
Piastro, violinist and concertmaster of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. Needless to state, Mr. Ravel was 
enthusiastically acclaimed by a large audience of repre- 
sentative musicians and art lovers. 

The Municipal Fathers of San Francisco have every 
reason to be satisfied with the manner in which the musical 
public is supporting the series of concerts which they are 
sponsoring. The Municipal Symphony Concerts given in 
the Exposition Auditorium by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Alfred Hertz, with a 
distinguished artist as soloist, are in every sense of the 
word popular. The very fact that each concert of the 
series is attended by between eight and ten thousand per- 
sons is sufficient proof that music lovers appreciate what 
the Mayor and Board of Supervisors are doing in behalf 
of the community. They have given the masses the very 
best in music, and what is more they have kept the price 
of admission within the reach of all. At the first concert 
in the New Year, Mr. Hertz opened the program with the 
Rienzi Overture. Following this number came Beniamino 
Gigli who offered as his first selection the lovely Cavatina 
from Faust. Later in the evening he sang’ Rudolph’s Nar- 
ative from La Boheme, and Vesti la Giubba from Pagli- 
acci. Never has Mr. Gigli appeared here in better form. 
His glorious voice resounded in all its splendor, warmth 
and _ nobility. 

Mr. Hertz gave his usual poetic and individual reading 
of Respighi’s Pines of Rome and it was played with great 
beauty of tone by the orchestra. The other purely orches- 
tral contribution was Tschaikowsky’s Italian Caprice, which 
was brilliantly played. There is no denying that Hertz can 
get a tonal quality and gradations of volume, whether 
pianissimo or fortissimo, from the orchestra that no other 
conductor who has appeared with the organization can 
obtain. 

Following his appearance with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Beniamino Gigli gave his own recital 
in the Auditorium, this being the sixth attraction of Selby 
C. Oppenheimer’s Concert Series. From the opening num- 
ber, an aria from Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, until the 
closing, the audience was held spellbound, demanding en- 
cores after each number which the tenor generously gave. 
Mr. Gigli was assisted by Frieda Williams, soprano, and 
Miquel Sandoval, pianist. Thanks to Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer, who had printed on the program a special request 
for people to kindly refrain from rushing to the stage at 
the conclusion of the concert, one heard Gigli’s final num- 
bers in comfort and peace. 

Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt presented four talented pianists— 
Letitia Ford, Mrs. Frank Beatty, Dorothy Horstmann and 
Joseph Mossman—in a recital at the Mansfeldt Studios. 

Two piano numbers played by Mrs. Robert MacGrath and 
Eva Deutsch were featured at the last concert of the Pacific 
Musical Society. Vocal numbers were given by Elsa Behlow 
Trautner, soprano, accompanied by Violet Fenster Blagg, 
and Douglas Beattie, baritone, with Mrs. David Hirschler 
at the piano. Mrs. Frank B. Wilson is president of the 
Pacific Musical Society, the chairman of the music com- 
mittee being Grace Campbell. 

Rose Florence, mezzo-soprano of distinction and excellent 
pedagogue, will extend her teaching activities to Palo Alto. 
She has taken a studio in this charming college town and 
will teach there two days a week. Many of Mme. Flor- 
ence’s pupils are appearing in public and making excellent 
impressions. She has every reason to feel gratified with 
the results she is achieving with her scholars. Com. A; 
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® ELSHUCO TRIO 


“For a decade this tiny orchestta has spread abroad the 
message of beautiful music, interpreted with that sincere 
devotion which spells success to the artists, and delight 
to the auditors.".—New York American, February 26, 
1927. 

The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and records 
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“In the Beethoven Trio in E flat, their transparent 
tonal ensemble made the classic a living voice of har- . 
monious beauty, winning the audience’s warm tribute.” 
—New York Times, January 29, 1927. 
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Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 43) 


third, of the season’s performances of the opera, was en- 
joyed by a large house of enthusiastic music lovers. 
PELLEAS ET MELISANDE, FeBruary 25 

Pelleas et Melisande was repeated at the Metropolitan on 
Saturday afternoon, with a familiar cast, headed by Bori 
and Johnson. This artistic pair, in their respective parts, 
are ideal vocally, histrionically and visually if that is 
the proper word. They give the appearance of extreme 
youth as the famous lovers and their performance was ex- 
cellent. Clarence Whitehill was again heard in the music 
of Golaud, of which he makes a strong figure, and little 
Ellen Dalossy was well cast as Yniold. Ananian, Rothier 
and Kathleen Howard completed the capable cast, while 
Hasselmans conducted with authority. 

Sunpay NiGgHt CoNcEert 


Despite the changeable weather of the last week-end, th« 
schedule of singers for the regular Sunday Night Concert 
was not altered, each appearing in his propper place and 
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contributing to a very enjoyable program, under the baton 
of Giuseppe Bamboschek. The orchestra opened with 
Smetana’s Bartered Bride overture and closed Strauss’ 
Wine, Woman and Song, with two numbers by. Tschaikow- 
sky and Glazounoff mid-way between. Marion Talley sang 
two arias, one from the Barber of Seville and the other 
from Mignon. She was enthusiastically received by the 
packed house and recalled several times. Her voice sounded 
fresh, remarkably clear and of ample power, without forc 


JEANNE GORDON, 
who made a successful re-entry at the Metropolitan on Feb 
ruary 22, as Amneris in Aida. Miss Gordon was in excel 


lent voice, the critics commenting unanimously on the beauty 


of her singing. Negotiations are now pending for her ap- 

pearance in opera in Europe this spring, 

which will be made shortly. In the accompanying photo 

graph Miss Gordon is shown as Carmen, a role she sang 

recently in Washington, D. C., with great success. (Photo 
by Laviosa.) 


ing; also she looked charming. Marion Telva was admirable 
in O Don Fatale from Don Carlos, as were the Misses Talley 
and Wells, and Tedesco, Paltrinieri, Basiola and Pinza in 
the Sextet from Lucia. Mr. Basiola had a solo, too, the 
prologue from Pagliacci, which brought the house down. 
The Pace, Pace mio Dio from La Forza del Destino was 
well sung by Miss Wells and Mr. Kirchhoff elected to give 
Lohengrin’s narrative for his enjoyable solo; after which 
Nanette Guilford, she of the naturally beautiful voice, was 
heard in the Ernani Involami. Pinza, a great favorite with 
Metropolitan Opera goers, was another high light, his’ sing- 
ing of the La Calunnia from the Barber being nothing short 
of superb, 


Peter Meremblum’s Historical Sonata Recitals 


Peter Meremblum, violinist and laureate of the Imperial 
Russian Conservatory at Petrograd with Leopold Auer, is 
doing some creditable work on the northern Pacific coast. 
For the past three seasons he has been giving historical 
sonata recitals. This year the violinist was heard, among other 
places, at the Portland Conservatory of Music in several 
characteristic programs. The works, extending as they did 
from Handel and Tartini to Szymanowski and Nicolaiew, 
were planned to give the music student, and layman as well, 
a better understanding of the growth and development of the 
violin sonata. 

The historical recital in general has proved to be as ef- 
fective as it is popular, and Mr. Meremblum’s are no excep- 
tion to the rule. 


Zukovsky Pupil Scores in New York Debut 

Minna Krokowsky, violinist, who made her debut in New 
York on February 16, is a student from the class of Alex- 
ander Zukovsky of Chicago. Miss Krokowsky was ac- 
claimed by the public and press alike. 
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“Yes, It’s a Stemway 


SN’T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
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Salzedo Harp Ensemble Plays Over Radio 


acknowledged as 
ind his harp ensemble, will present 
station WMAQ on Sunday after- 
said the Chicago Evening Post Radio Magazine of 

Fel ruary 9, in announcing a concert to be given on Febru- 
ary 12 ‘he reviewer further commented as follows: “The 
understanding and capa bility of interpreting the masters of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as well as the 
moderns of our day, p aaanen by Salzedo is what differen- 
tiates him from any other artist and him world 
harpist. As a harpist, Salzedo’s artistry and 

virtuosity, it is said, has never been equaled by anyone in 
history. This explains, no doubt, his many 

the United States and Europe, as well as 
great virtuosi of other instru 
asals, Hofmann, etc., as soloist by the 
orche distinction enjoyed by no 
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Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro 
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interesting. Lucile Lawrence, 
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in a group of his own compositions, and the ensemble played 
Bach’s Sixth French Suite and three Debussy preludes, 
Danseuses de Delphes, Danse de Puck and la Cathedrale 
Engloutie, and also the Song of the Volga Boatman. 


Hunsicker Sways Audience in Home Town 


“A winter season in Allentown without at least one 
notable concert by Lillian Hunsicker would be a season Jack- 
ing in an important essential for many hundreds of Allen- 
tonians who so much enjoy the voice of this capable soprano 
and who take every possible opportunity to hear her. Of 
course, there must be quite a few minor events during the 
season in which she will be heard, for there is no worthy 
cause that cannot command her heart and her art, but on 
at least one night of the winter a large number of people 
demand to hear her singly alone in a program that will show 
the versatility of her powers. That opportunity was given 
last evening in the High School auditorium when under the 
auspices of the nursing staff of the Allentown Hospital, Mrs. 
Hunsicker sang an exquisite program for a very large and 
enthusiastic audience that had but one complaint when the 
recital had ended, namely, that it had been all too brief. In 
every respect the concert was highly successful for the 
singer was in beautiful voice, there was a program that had 
been carefully prepared and was faultlessly given and her 
accompanists, namely, Coenraad Bos and Godfrey Pretz on 
piano and flute, respectively, left nothing to be desired.” 
The foregoing, quoted from the Allentown, Pa., Morning 
Call of February 9, is self-explanatory. 


Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta in 
Concert 

The Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta, conducted 

by Fabien Sevitzky, closed its series of three public con- 

certs on February 15, at the Penn Athletic Club Ballroom, 
with an excellent program, splendidly performed. 

a opening number was Handel's concerto in G, arranged 

Alexander Siloti from the piano concerto and dedicated 

m4 the Simfonietta_ and Fabien Sevitzky. This is a very 
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pleasing number and was beautifully interpreted. Following 
this came the Handel sonata in G minor, for oboe and 
strings, in which Marcel Tabuteau (first oboe-player of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra) had the solo part. Philadelphia 
audiences have many times been charmed by his artistry as a 
performer on this difficult instrument, but perhaps never has 
he appeared to better advantage than in this number. He 
was recalled many times by the enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Sevitzky showed a remarkably fine sense of balance in his 
directing of the accompaniment. Gods, for voice and orches- 
tra by Marc Blitzstein, proved a decided contrast in harmony, 
melody and everything else. Very modern in character, the 
vocal part was extremely difficult, but was well sung by Ruth 
Montague, mezzo-soprano. The composer was present and 
shared with Miss Montague in the applause. Tschaikowsky’s 
serenade closed the program delightfully. In this number, 
which is written in four parts, Russian themes are cleverly 
utilized. The second movement, valse, was a charming bit, 
followed so closely by the sombre Elegia. The finale formed 
a spirited. ending, and brilliantly closed a delightful and 
successful series. M. M. C. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Member Made Choir 


Director 


Louis John Johnen, baritone, one of the younger members 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music faculty, has been 
appointed choir director of the Walnut Hills Christian 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Johnen, still in his twenties, 
started his career as a boy chorister in the Cincinnati May 
Festival. Editor-in-chief of his high school annual; grad- 
uate from, the University of Cincinnati with honors in chem- 
istry; artist in the Zoo Opera Company for seven seasons ; 
teacher of history, French and mathematics in a Connecticut 
high school ; studio director of broadcasting stations ; soloist 


J. Anthony Bill photo 
LOUIS JOHN JOHNEN 


at the New York Matinee Musical; soloist with the Armco 

Zand, Middletown, Ohio—these are some of the steps Mr. 
Jo! inen has taken on his way to success. 

Mr. Johnen received his instruction at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music under John A. Hoffmann and the late 
Ralph Lyford. He studied in New York under Robert 
Hosea, a former Cincinnatian. Notwithstanding his youth, 
critics have agreed that Mr. Johnen has arrived. One said 
of him: “His voice is assured-and of unusual richness; his 
diction excellent, his interpretation admirable.” 


Edward Johnson Booked Until Summer of 1929 


The rush and crush of operas and concerts in 1928 and 
1929 will apparently exceed the Edward Johnson 1927 sea- 
son, solidly booked though that was. His particular achieve- 
ment of 1927 at the Metropolitan Opera House was the 
singing of five leading roles in eleven days, but this season 
he began by singing every night ‘but one in the week of 
February 13,—three nights in five days. On Monday, 
February 13 he sang Jose to Jeritza’s Carmen; on Wednes- 
day he appeared in The King’s Henchman, and on Friday 
he sang Pelleas and Melisande. 

Other important contracts for plans announced for Mr. 
Johnson, which take him into the summer of 1929, are 
numerous. Following the close of the Metropolitan Opera 
season this year he will have a concert tour, prior to re- 
hearsals in June at Ravinia, Ill. This is Mr. Johnson’s 
third year with Mr. Eckstein’s Ravinia Company, and he 
will appear there in some fifteen roles between July 25 
and September 3. After Labor Day the tenor will have 
another concert season which includes important engage- 
ments such as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
This concert tour continues until it is time to fulfill a third 
operatic contract which has been signed for Mr. Johnson 
and Mme. Jeritza with the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Opera companies, from September 20 until October 15. An- 
other, concert séries follows, until December, 1928. The 
tenor will then begin rehearsals for his seventh season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. This next 
Metropolitan season begins as usual after the first of the 
year, 1929, and continues until the spring,. Contracts for 
the summer of 1929 and thereafter will be announced later 
by Mr. Johnson’s managers, The Metropolitan Musical 
3ureau 


Edwin Hughes in New York Recital 
Edwin Hughes, pianist, will give a recital at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., on March 4. He will also be 
heard in a program at Town Hall, New York, on the after- 
noon of March 10, this event marking his first appearance in 

New York City in a solo recital within two seasofis. 
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Schmitz to Make Temporary American 
Farewell Next Season 


E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, who took up his resi- 
dence in America some years ago, sailed for Europe on 
February 29 for a stay of three or four months, but will 
return in time for his usual course of master classes to be 
held in Colorado Springs during July and August. Mr. 
Schmitz on his arrival in Europe plays with the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra under the direction of Mengelberg, giving 
the first Amsterdam performance of a piano concerto by 
Ernst Toch. Immediately before sailing Mr. Schmitz was 
the artist selected to broadcast in the Ampico Hour. This 
engagement was on February 27. 

After his appearance with the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
Mr. Schmitz is to fill a number of other concert engagements 
in Holland. His plans are then undecided as yet, but he 
has been invited to play in Poland and in Russia and may 
accept these invitations if it is possible to include them in 
his schedule. His free time will be limited by the fact that 
he is the founder and president of the Pro Musica Society, 
which has its headquarters in New York and other chapters 
throughout America, as well as in Europe and South Amer- 
ica. This society has already giv en a great many American 
works in Europe, and this year is to offer in Paris, among 
other things, a sonata by the Boston composer, Alexander 
Steinert. 

In the fall of this year, 1928, Mr. Schmitz is to make a 
two months’ American tour as soloist with the Belgian 
Harmonie des Guides, which is being brought to America 
by the Bogue-Laberge management. This is an extra- 
ordinary band which plays all the modern music, and for 
which music has been especially composed by many modern 
composers. It is conducted by Prevot, and Mr. Schmitz, 
who is familiar with its performances, predicts that it will 
make a sensation here. The American tour of this organiza- 
tion is being sponsored by the Belgian government. Follow- 
ing this tour with the Harmonie, Mr. Schmitz will make a 
coast to coast recital tour, at the termination of which he 
will take a two months’ rest and will then conduct a summer 
master class as usual. 

In September, 1929, he will begin a tour of the world, 
during which he will play everywhere in the Far East ex- 
cept Australia—Honolulu, China, Japan, Java, Indo China, 
etc. This means that in the season 1929-30 he will not be 
in the United States. 

Mr. Schmitz recently received an offer of an endowment 
for a music school, provided he would take the directorship 
of it. His reply was an acceptance under certain conditions 
and with certain qualifications. The first condition was that 
only students should be admitted to the school who would 
take the full course—not only a principal study but also all 
of the obligatory secondary studies which, as Mr. Schmitz 
points out, are necessary if music students are to become 
really genuine musicians. On hearing this condition the 
person who offered the endowment said that it was probable 
that such conditions would keep students away from the 
school. Whereupon the matter was dropped, for Mr. 
Schmitz is firmly of the belief that students should have a 
complete schooling in music, not only in the piano or violin 
or voice. He points out that French Conservatoire trained 
musicians are required to learn music thoroughly from 
every angle, and that if America is ever to be properly 
musical the same condition must prevail. At all events, he 
refused this offer, and it speaks well for his integrity as a 
musician that he did. Mr. Schmitz is a first-rate pianist, 
but quite apart from that, he is also a man who is doing 
much for music in general in America. The Pro Musica 
Society, of which he is the founder and president, has not 
only offered American works here and abroad, but has made 
possible concert tours and public appearances in America 
by, among others, Maurice Ravel, the French composer; 
Henry Eichheim, the American composer; Casella, Bartok 
and Tansman. —_— 


New Penn Successes 


The winter season so far has been an active one in the 
broadcasting studios for the many perennial song successes 
of Arthur A. Penn. This is not remarkable in view of the 
wide variety and longevity of this writer’s work. Every 
day such delightful songs of his as Sunrise and You, Smilin’ 
Thru, The Lamplit Hour, Carissima, The Magic of Your 
Eyes, Sing Along, arid a half a dozen others, come over 
the air from every corner of the continent. Mr. Penn's 
latest contributions to the famous Witmark Black and White 
Series are also beginning to obtain a wide vogue. These 
typical Penn songs include such beautiful numbers as At 
Moonrise, Across the River, I Love You All the Time, and 
The Roses Weep at Dawn. Rhys Morgan, the Circle En- 
semble, Douglas Stanbury, Redferne Hollinshead and Devora 
Nadworney, among others, have been busy introducing these 
new Penn ballads. In order to keep pace with the demand 
for his work, Mr. Penn has retired to Block Island, off the 
coast of Rhode Island, making this his permanent home. 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute Notes 


Recent activities at Pittsburgh Musical Institute in- 
cluded a performance of the Chimes of Normandy in con- 
cert form, a program by the P. M. I. String Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Charles N. Boyd, and a recital of mod 
ern sonatas for violin and piano given by Gaylord Yost 
and William H. Oetting. The fourth program in the His- 
torical Series of Piano Concerto recitals included Tschai 
kowsky’s concerto in B flat minor, and the Saint-Saéns 
concertos in G and C minor, Henrietta Meyer Boydcombe, 
Marie G. Vierheller and Dallmeyer Russell being the solo- 
ists. Albert Reeves Norton will give an organ recital on 
Tuesday, March 27. Student recitals are given at fre- 
quent intervals, as are also plays by members of the expres- 
sion department. 


Notes From Estelle Liebling’s Studio 


Olive Hutchinson, coloratura soprano, has been the soloist 
at the Rivoli Theater for the past few weeks. Beatrice 
3elkin, coloratura soprano, was the soloist at the Roxy 
Theater the week of February 13. Bartlett Simmons, tenor, 
has been engaged for the new Shubert operetta, Under the 
Red Robe. The Liebling Trio, consisting of the Misses 
O’More, O’Connell and Lanvin will sing for the Mozart 
Club on March 3 at the Hotel Astor. All are Estelle 
Liebling artists. 
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S. Medal 


was honored with a dinner at the 
Sunday evening, on which occasion 
and Sciences presented him with the 
first gold medal for music ever awarded by that organiza- 
tion. About 400 persons applauded the eminent composer 
and bandmaster when he made his modest and witty speech 
of acceptance. The medal was designed by Walter Russell, 
president of the S.A.S., who handed the gift to the recipient 
and spoke feelingly of his merits as a musician and a man 
Others who spoke were Leonard Liebling, George W. Ochs- 
Oakes, Vincent Lopez, Edwin Franko Goldman, Eva Gau- 
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thier, Vladimir Rosing, Sigmund Spaeth, 
W. L. Coghill, Capt. Frank Lyon, U.S.N., 
Robinson, U.S.A., 
was toastmaster. The Goldman Band introduced the fes- 
tivities by playing several selections before the beginning of 
the dinner. r 


Lieut. Col, J. P. 


Concert at New School of Social Research 

The series of concerts arranged at the New School of 
Social Research, under the direction of Edgar Varese and 
Aaron Copland, continues. On February 24 the program 
comprised a sonata for viola and piano played by Egon F. 
Kornstein and Oscar Ziegler; a serenade for two violins 
and viola, played by Lotte Karman, Ivor Karman and Egon 
F. Korstein, and Bloch’s suite for viola and piano, played 
by Egon F. Kornstein and Samuel Reichmann. The per- 
formances were of a high order and the music enjoyed by 
a large audience. 


Musicales at Elenore Altman’s Studios 
Realizing that lack of self-confidence is one of the great- 
est handicaps that the young artist is forced to conquer 
when launching upon his professional career, Elenore Alt- 
man, pianist and member of the faculty of the Institute of 
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her students in overcoming this difficulty. On alternate 
Sunday afternoons during the winter season, Miss Altman’s 
pupils meet at her studio for the purpose of playing before 
each other. This materially aids them in gaining assurance 
and in overcoming any nervousness that they may possibly 
experience when appearing before an audience. Sometimes 
guests are invited for these informal musicales; at other 
times the pupils themselves form the entire audience. In 
any case, however, the young pianists profit by this associa- 
tion, and are much benefited in their studies through these 
opportunities to thus play before their fellow-students, who 
are likely to constitute a critical audience! Works by Bach. 
Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, as well as other classic and 
modern composers, are played, and at the close of each pro- 
gram the embryo-artists enjoy a social hour and tea. 


Grace Moore to Give First Concert 
Grace Moore, who recently made her successful debut 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, will soon start on 
an extended concert tour under the management of Charles 
L. Wagner. Miss Moore’s first recital will take place at 
Mizpah Temple in Syracuse on March 8 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 








Musicé al Art, New York, has devised measures to assist AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


Music ‘SCHOOL ROLAND CREAN 


fi —IN! R. IND R 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heiser VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTO 


(indorsed by Noted Musicians) Special 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street Mosicat, Diszoron: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC Training 
DORA ROSE 


ENSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY for 
Studios: 671 Leonard St., Bklyn, N.Y. Tel. Greenpoint 6329 
Teachers 
SOPRANO 
Concert Mgt., Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 


2 
ETNAH ROCHON BOUTTE PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
PROFESSOR 
33 W. 42nd St., New York. 4832 Dorehester Ave., Chicago 


or FRENCH Send for Catalog Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R SIDNEY DORLON LOWE 
rt VAN RHYN 
N VOCAL TEACHER 


PIANO ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Steinway Hall STUDIOS The Pouch 
Studio: 346 West 7ist Street, New York pentane SO NE Se SN 
Tel.: 


ISSAY LUKASHEVSKY 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Address: 36 West 112th St., 
Tel: Monument 0338 


KATHARINE IVES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: 9555 Riverside 


j Voice Placement and 
Opera Class, Address 
108 W. 75th &., N.Y. 
Tel. 6766 Trafalgar 


WONDERKODE, INC. 


“Play as you learn” 
Steinway Hall, Suite 1409-1410, New York 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children and 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 

1510 8rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge 

Mgt. Epna BLancue SHOWALTER, Auditorium Bldg., 2,10. 


MARION F. LEDOS 
SOPRANO 

American Concert plensgement Inc. 

Chickering Hall, 27-29 West 67th Street 
New York City 


CAROLYN GRAY 


Accompanist—Pianist 
Available to Artists on Tour, or for 
Separate Dates Spring of 1928—Sea- 
son 1928-1929, 

Will Accept ENTIRE TOUR 
also 


SCATTERED DATES 


Address 
302 Reymer Bldg., 239 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Excellent food at moderate prices 


DAISY ELGIN 


SOPRANO 
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Sais 
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Management: R. E Jounston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 























Edgecombe 4085. P.O.B. 
New York City 





Certifiée de I’Ecole de Prepara- 
tion des Professeurs de Francais 6, Sta. J. 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and cmc Sg 
Interviews by Appo' 
Studio: ig J BELVEDERE 
319 W. 48th St., N. Phone: Penna 3972 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 
TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Normal Class: July 5 to Aug. 1, 1928 


Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
APPLICATION By Mail PREFERRED 


FRANCES. SEBEL 


SOPRANO 
164 W. 79th St., New York. Tel. Endicott 9666 


Cc. BENITEZ 


Teacher of Singing. Only teacher of 


: D a £ K heyy, O SN] Giuseppe Martine Rossi and Masha Kave- 
R lin. HRISTOPHER HAYES, tenor, As- 
Oo 
N 





JAMES HAUPT 


TENOR 
Mgt: S. L. Ross, National Broadcasting Co. 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 








: M AS SI M [to Introduce My 


S “MASTERPIECE ON VOICE CULTURE” 
F. A Revelation in Voice Placement Which All Students 
Should Read 
G. BOOKLET FREE ON REQUEST 
2100 Creston Ave.,New YoRE 


LILLIAN F. VAN TINE 


Teacher of Piane and Theory 
Srupios: 
Sreinway HAtt, 


9541 Susquehanna 





MITCHELL 
SOPRANO 


Beaumont says: ““There was a commingling of 
beauty and pain I shall not forget.” 


Management Lestiz A. Tompxins, 101 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs in costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 
Address: 130 West 88th 8t., N. Y., Schuyler 0294 


ABBIE 





N. Y. 














Garpen City, N. Y. N. Y. 


FERRARA 


OPERATIC SOPRANO Large Repertoire 
Address: Hotel Empire ew York 
Telephone: Columbus 7400 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
140 East 34th Street 


r Sophia 


GORSKAJA 


Russian Mezzo Soprano 


190 Greenwood Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 


SAMUEL 


CINSBERG 


BARITONE 


Tofi Trablisee 
Studios 


154 W. 78th St., 
N. Y. City 








Address : 














sistant Teacher. Studio: 801 Steinway 
{<CONCERT MUSICAL. COME EDY Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 2885 
A 


Tel. Col. 6610 





OPERA 
Studio: 406 W. 57th St, 


"BARRON 


Management: Walter Anderson 
5 Columbus Circle New York 


MILAN 


LUSK 


Concert Violinist 


179 West Washington St., Chicago 





New York 























Apply Secretary Room 901 


MAX CUSHING 


Diction, Interpretation, Repertoire 
for Singers, Especially in French 


ETHEL RUTH DAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Building - - - Coaching 
Studios: 158 West 74th Street, New York City. 


wns BRYSON 








Studios: 
85th ST., NEW YORK 
Schuyler 6684 
Sammer Studio: 
BELDEN HILL, WILTON, CONN. 


FRANK S. BUTLER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Aural Theory — Harmony — Sight Singing 
Tel. Trafaigar 1069 


149 W. 











Vocal 











TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


151 W. 57 57th St. 
New York 
Phone: Circle 615: 


ENGINEERING 
AUDITORIUM 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, etc. 
Rates Moderate 
ACCOMMODATES 880 
29 West 39th St.,N. Y.C. Pennsylvania 9220 


Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 
A clearing house for artists 


Steinway Hall, New York 


113 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 9952 



































Management E. A. LAKE 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


GILBERT ROSS 335: 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST Midland Trust Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
“Thorough competence—unswerving sincerity.’"—London Daily Telegraph. 


ceorcE CCAS TEL LE: vrana 


BARITONE ° . 
Teacher of Singing Joint R ecitals Tessher a Piano 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Private Studios, 1911 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 





























OPPORTUNITIES 


, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE , 

| STUDIOS—Beautiful two room unfur- 

| nished Studio Apartment, Southern ex- 

| posure, Hardwood flooring throughout, 
private bath, for lease, also a small studio, 
and part time can be arranged for by the 
hour, day or month. For particulars and 





WEALTHY MEMBER of a well known 
New York Musical Club offers two part 
vocal scholarships with established teacher. 
All information by addressing “R. A. Y.,” 
care of Mustcat Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


TO RENT—Unfurnished—parlor floor, 28 
West 89th Street 
tion rooms, solarium bedroom, bath, 
kitchenette. High ceilings, open fireplace. 
Independent entrance to studio. Terms 
reasonable to responsible party. Schuyler 
8250 


rates inquire of Manager, Mr. BI 1 
Broadway, New York. bene F cence 264. 


TO RENT—Part time Steinway Hall 
Studio; fully equipped for teaching pur- 
a meetings, —. Musicales, etc. 

ery reasonable. For further 
call Miss Thomas, Circle 9363. perticalars, 





| 
rhree spacious recep- 
| 
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JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, 
driving off at the Everglades, Palm Beach, Fla., while 
spending a holiday prior to rejoining the Royal Opera at 
Brussels this month. (Photo by Townend Studios, Inc.) 


A TRIPLE ANNIVERSARY 


The photo on the left was 
taken at the New York home 
of Mme. Galli-Curci and her 
husband, Homer Samuels, on 
January 15, the occasion mark- 
ing their seventh wedding an- 
niversary, the forty-third wed- 
ding anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. J. Samuels, father and 
mother of Homer Samuels, and 
the thirty-ninth birthday anni- 
versary of Homer and his twin 
brother, Dr. Harvey Samuels of 
Minneapolis. Reading from left 
to right: C. J. Samuels, Mme. 
Galli-Curci, Dr. Harvey Sam- 
uels, Mrs. C. J. Samuels and 
Homer Samuels. 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH ARTIST TEACHERS. 
This eminent vocal pedagogue of New York for a number 
of years has supplied the Florida State College for Women 
at Tallahassee with voice teachers who are teaching his 
principles of voice production. This year there is a complete 
unit of Yeatman Griffith teachers. E. O. Bangs, dean of the 
voice department, was formerly dean of Idaho University and 
attended the Ycatman Griffith Summer Vocal Master Classes 
on the Pacific Coast in both Los Angeles, Cal., and Portland, 
Ore., for two seasons. Etta Robertson (right of Mr. 
Bangs) has been with the college for four seasons and prior 
to this engagement studied for several years with Yeatman 
Griffith in New York City. Ruby Ann Lorence (left) at- 
tended the Yeatman Grifith Master Classes on the Pacific 
Coast and also studied. in this Maestro’s New York studio. 
Gladys Koch (extreme right) has studied with Miss Robert- 
son. These positions were secured through the recommenda- 
tion of Yeatman Griffith from his New York studios. 


THE WILDER KEYBOARD. 


The accompanying picture shows one of H. S. Wilder’s classes in a Boston public school. 
own keyboard, which he invented and perfected, which gives very notable results. 


ol. The children are using Wilder's 
It will be recalled that the question of 


piano teaching in the schools was brought up recently at a special luncheon at the Musicians’ Round Table in New York. 
Since then Guy Maier has brought in the report that two thousand children in the Kansas City Schools are studying the 


piano in classes. 


Mr. Wilder teaches many classes in various parts of Boston. 


No doubt the use of the Wilder key- 


board is a step in the right direction and encourages a desire fo study music on real pianos, with the result that many 
homes where there is no piano will come to feel that a piano is a necessity to the children’s welfare. 


ALEXANDER SMALLENS, 
who, as musical director, is to be highly commended for the 
excellent results he has achieved in maintaining a high 
artistic standing in the performances given by the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company. (Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt) 


REESE R. REESE, 


concert and oratorio artist, whose many appearances im con- 

cert in the United States have brought him numerous’ fine 

tributes from the press. Mr. Reese, who is a Welshman, 

also has appeared extensively in concert in Europe. For 

the past fifteen years he has held prominent positions as 

soloist in Pittsburgh, Pa., churches. (Photo by Photo 
Products Company) 


THE ENGLISH SINGERS 
who now are making their first tour of the Pacific Coa 
filling twenty-two engagements in five weeks. They 
return to America next season for a long tour under the 
rection of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. (Photo 
Nickolas Muray). 
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New York oO tring Quartet 


From an unfinished portrait by the late Walter Goldbeck 





